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REGINALD’S. FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER V. 
. Fi bein youth: | 
But many times oe wixt with gave discretion * 
That tempérs it to use, and makes its judgment 
Equal if not exceeding that which palsies 
Have almost shaken into a disease. Nabb, 
Whey Reginald found himself alone in the dimly 
lighted sale-room of his uncle’s establishment he did 
not. retire to his own chilling chamber, as Mr. 
Hutehley had recommended. ‘The sir of the sale-réom 
was pleasantly warm, atid even the grim shadows’ that 
filled the corners beyond the range of the light were 
more endurable than. the comfortless, fireless room 
above. Seating himself on a low stool, the lad 
endeavoured to realize the singular events: of that, to: 


him, eventful day.\ N. es. 

He had; partaken’ of a luxurious bréakfast as the 
petted and courted beir to a large fortune; but had 
bought his dinner at a restaurant as the ill-paid clerk 
of his uncle, and evening had now found him as the 
sole occupant of his uncle’s business house—friendless 
and alone. 

Reginald was no coward, but he could not help 





present lodgings, without anyoné to share his soli- 
tude or care for him ifthe were ill. Witha sigh, he 
remembered how all his previous evenings had been 
spent in pleasant companionship, with lights and 
music, and by a glowing fireside. 

Leaving himself and the, to him, inexplicable 
change in his fortunes, his thoughts turned to Willa 
with a strange, yearning tenderress, He wondered 
what reception she had met with on her return home, 
and if she were thinking of him at that moment, and 
the thought of her brought balm to his wounded 
heart. , ‘ 

For some time he remained absorbed in his medita- 
tions, but was at length aroused to his present cir- 
cumstances by an indication of return‘ng appetite, 
and he suddenly remembered that it was now his 
usual dinner hour. 





[A VILLANOUS PROPOSAL, | 
“T suppose they are dining now at my uncle's,” 
he said, half aloud; “that is, if he has reached 
home yet. Strange, uncle said nothing about my 
getting anything. Perhaps, though, he thought I 


should not need to be told.” _ sit 

He ardse, put on his great“coat and muffled himself 
closely, set the lanternon the counter, and then 
started out in search of a supper, his‘dinner*having 
been eaten some hours before. He was careful to 
lock the door behind him and put the key in his 
pocket, and he then proceeded along the street with a 
strange feeling of independence. So weg 

The restaurant where he bad:parchased*his. diner, 
‘was well lighted, and the lad entered it, orderéd a hot 
supper, and devoted himself to it with a keen relish. 

The repast over, he took a brisk walk of half an 
*hour’s duration, and then returned to his lodgings. 

The sale-room,.did not Jook.more cheerful than 
before, but-the,lad felt stronger in spirits as well asin 
body, and welcomed its genial warmth after the bitter 
cold of the street. 

He had scarcely resum¢ A his seat on the stool when 
he was disturbed by a loud knocking at the door, 
a knocking which ‘dmnounced the arrival of his 
trunk. 

The porter carried it up to Reginald’s room, 


hands, and then departed. The lad took out a couple 
of his favourite books, returned to his comfortable 
seat, and tried to read, but the words seemed biurred, 
and his. thoughts wandered to other subjects, so that 
he soon gave up the attempt in despair. 

He felt an increased sense of manliness in his pre- 
sent position,and also an unwonted seriousness, a 
‘gravity beyond his yearsy nde & pe 

He realized that his future depended upon himself, 
that if he yielded feebly to the force of circumstances 
he might soon find his grave, but if he were bold and 
resolute, improving every opportunity, he, might 
grow in health and wisdom, and eventually gain. pos- 
session of the fortune of which he believed himself 
about to be defrauded. 

With this view, he marked out 
course of action for himself. Ashi 






feeling it cruel in his relatives to leave ‘hint in his") waited’a few idments*in the galé-roomto Wwarnr bis | 




















confine him closely to the desk, it would be necessary 
for him to take a certain amount of out-door exercise, 
regardless of the weather. So much for bodily 
health. 

His course of reading must be thorough, and such 
as to strengthen and inform his mind, and the lad had 
sufficient wisdom to see that it ought to be varied 
‘with works of fiction, or it would soon pall upon his 
mental tastes. 

Having marked out his future, hecounted his money, 
and put Willa’s little bag round his neck, without 
opening it, resolying anew that its contents should be 
preserved for her use, as her mother had intended. 

The evening ‘dragged wearily along. He looked at 
his watch a dozen times, and listened to its ticking, 
thinking it must have stopped, and at length cou- 
cluded that he was weary enough to go to bed. 

He put off doing so as long as possible, dreading 
sthe change of. air between his present quarters and 
his chamber, but his fears eventually developed a 
happy idea, which he hastened to put into execution. 

Hastening up to his room, he brought down a mat- 
tress and bed-coverings, deposited them in order 
upon the counter, making a very comfortable couch, 
into which he soon crept, smiling at his ingenious de- 
vice. Ina few minutes he was soundly asleep. 

Wt was abeut that time that Mr. Reid Westconrt, 
sitting in His back drawing-room, by his fire-side, 
said to his wife: 

“Really, Isabella, the cold is intense. 
ring for more coal.” 

Mrs. Westcourt obeyed the injunction, the bel!-pull 
being at her elbow, and after the fire had been re- 
plenished, the merchant resumed : 

“This.must bea Jong evening to Reginald. I dare- 
say he has gone fo bed long before this. I wonder if 
he feels the change ia his position. Physically lic wil), 
for he will probably be too hoarse in the morning to 
speak !” 

A. balf-remorseful expression flitted over Mrs. 
Westcourt’s face, and she drew her chair nearer ber 
husband's as she said : 

“TI wish, Reid, that we could get along without 
doing this thing. A cold will surely kill him.” 


Please to 
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“Well, whatif it does?” responded the merchant, He had been told that he had nothing, and now it] stairs toa large back chamber, where he hastened to 
somewhat uneasily. “He's only a puny boy who} seemed that something remained to.-him. © His | strikealight.- - 


would die anyway in the course of afew years. I 
shall not injure him—only allow events to take their 
course. Before long,” he added, with a smile, “ we 
shall be as rich as you can desire!” 

“T hopé so!” said Mrs. Westcourt, endeavouring to 
stifle the stings of conscience. “But, Reid, isn’t it a 
bad idea to put the lad into your business place 
to ‘sleép all alone? He might set the building on 
fire!” 

The merchant looked thoughtful, but made- no 
reply, except by a siugular and incomprehensible 
smile. 

“‘T believe he has suspicions in regard to his for- 
tune,” resumed the lady, not noticing her husband’s 
silence. “He went off as coldly as though he had 
simply made us a morning eall. He did not even 
kiss Oriana, nor seem sorry to part with her. I believe 
he cares more for Willa than for anyone else in the 
world.” 

‘“‘Well, he won't care for anyone long,” said the 
merchant, leaning back in his chair. ‘‘ How pleasant 
the fire seemg such a night as this. I believe I'll take 
a little nap, Isabella, before supper.” 

He closed his eyes in his usual after-dinner style, 
and Mrs. Westcourt took up some elaborate erochet 
work, the couple thus forming a very pretty picture 
of domestic happiness and ease. 

Reginald slept well and arose at an early hour on 
the following morning, restored his bed to its-appro- 
priate place, made his toilet, in the warm sale-reem, 
and concluded that, on the whole, he felt better than 
usual, 

He was barely dressed when the: porter made his 
appearance to put the place in order, and re- 
plemish the fire ; Reginald thea, seized that opportunity 
of getting his breakfast. 

Mr. Hutchley was the first to arrive, but the clerks 
soon followed, and proceeded: about their respective 
duties, The manager madesonse kind inquiries of the 
lad as to his night’s rest, and then set him to work at 
copying. 

Mr. Reid Westeourt arrived a little carlier than 
usual that morning, and scrutinized his nephew 
closely before addressing him. There was a health- 
ful glow about the lad’s cheeks which he conld 
not understand, but which he believed to be any- 
thing rather than ® hectic flush, and his eyes bad a 
natural brightness instead of the glassiness his uncle 
had expected. 

“Good morning, nephew,” said the merchant, at 
length. ‘Did you sleep well last night ?” 

Reginald looked up with a start, having been too 
much absorbed in his -new occupation to notice his 
relative’s arrival, but he replied, quietly : 

‘Thank you, uncle, I slept very well.” 

Mr. Westcourt noticed with disappointment that the 
lad’s voice was not at all hoarse, and that he had no 
cold whatever. 

Reginald resumed his work, and his uncle turned 
way, going to his own desk. 

The lad’s day slowly away in hard labour, 
@aried by the nourishing meal he provided himself, 
but he continued cheerful, making no complaints. His 
uncle's keen gaze noticed that he grew pale in the after- 
noon from confinement and overwork, and from this 
indication the merchant augured well for the success of 
his schemes. 

“ Reginald,” said Mr. Westeourt, as he prepared to 
return homé, “ here is your pay for this week. I give 
it you in advance. I must repeat, be careful not to 
run into debt.” 

As he gave the injunction, he handed his nephew 
a few pieces of silver, which the latter put in his 
pocket, resuming his work. 

Mr. Hutchley, who was present at the moment, and 
who viewed the seene with much interest, believed 
that Mr. Westcourt desired to make a business man 
of his nephew, and that the small salary paid was to 
teach the lad habits of economy and business. With 
this idea, he felt a most cordial admiration for the 
Spastan affection of the uncle, and this admiration 
was made known in his looks and manner to the 
merchant. 

“Mr. Reginald takes kindly to business, sir,” he 
said when Mr. Westcourt had finished locking his 
desk. “I thinks he looks healthier already.” 

“T hope he will make a worthy successor when I 
shall have retired from trade, Hutchley,” returned the 
merchant, skilfully disguising the aanoyance he felt 
at the manager's remark. 

“I hope he will, sir,” said Hutchley, earnestly. 
“ Small as his fortune now is, I presume he will be a 
treasure to you, sir.” 

Mr. Westcourt glanced quickly at his nephew, 
remembering that.he had’informed him that he was 
entirely penniless; but the lad did not look up or 
appear to have heard Hutchley’s words. 

Yet he had heard them, and they 
great commotion in his soul. 


had caused a 





reason suggested to him the real truth with stronger 
force than ever before, and he again” resolved, with 
bitter emphasis, to regain every penny of his fortune 
in due time. 

The merchant found relief in believing that the 
words had escaped Reginald’s hearing, and he an- 
swered : 

“T hope he will, Hutchley—I hope he will. Time 
will tell, however. © Just look over the lad’s work 
and see that it’s done well !” 

By the time the task had been duly scanned and 
pronounced correct, Mr. Reid Westcourt bad departed 
for his residence. 

In due-time the clerks also departed, and Reginald 
was left alone with the manager. 

“Sit down, Mr. nald,” said Mr. Hutchley, 
pointing to the stuffed er-covered chair in the 
a little while. I should think a ng gentleman like 
eounting-house. “ If you don’t mind, I'll stay with you 
you would feel rather lonely here !” : 

“T was lonely last night,” replied the lad, taking 
the proffered seat, and uttering a sigh. “I'm 
used to this sort of thing, you.know. Sit down, Mr. 
Hutchley !” 

The manager complied, and remarked : 

“ Of course, Mr. Reginald, you know that/ your 
uncle would not leave you here alone only because you 
might take cold going to, his honse every night and 
back every morning ?” 

Reginald was silent, preferring not to disturb the 
faith of the little in his employer, and 
sibly realizing that the task would be-very difficult. 

“ You are not discontented, I-hope, Mr. Reginald?” 
continued Mr. Hutchley, not comprehending his com- 

"a silence. 


panion 

“ No—not discontented,” was the reply, “ but I’m 
not satisfied. I'd rather not talk of myself, Mr. 
Hutchley, for I’m not at all happy !” 

“ Poor lad !” ejaculated the manager, in unaffected 
grief at this revelation. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Reginald, Shall we talk of my son? You have seen 


Jason ?” 
He isa 


ide, to reply 

“ Studious ? He's the: in his school ! What 
I wouldn’t give 
mueh fer! I was going to try and get him inte oun 
business house, sir, but he has such a turn for books: 
and arguing that I’m to educate him for a 
profession—the law, I thi It'll cost a mint of 
money to put him through, wt I don’t begrudge him 
a penny of it! Mark my words, Mr. Reginald, you'll 
hear the name of Hutchley one of these days in con- 
nection with some great lawyer !” . 

Reginald was aware that this son was Mr. Hutch- 
ley’s idol, and he listened sympethizingly to thefond 
father’s praises, feeling his own friendless condition 
the more keenly by foree of contrast. 

He resolutély banished all thoughts of himeelf, 
however, and endeavoured to become. agreeable 
to his companion; but there was «sadness in his 
countenance that the good little manager.did not fail 
to notice. 

“ Bless my soul, Mr. Reginald, how I’m: running 
on!” be exclaimed. “I don’t live far from here, but 
I should like you togo home with me to tea. The 
place isn’t good enough, I know——” 

“Oh, yes, it is!” cried Reginald, at, the 
thought of any change. “I would like very much to 
go home with you, Mr. Hutchley—it’s so lonely 
here !” 

The manager seemed to repent of his invitation, but 
the lad’s last sentenee decided him to renew, it, al- 
though with many deprecating remarks about his 
lodgings. 

Reginald hastened to attire himself for the street, 
and Mr. Hutchley more slowly followed his examgle. 
The lantern was the~ placed on the-counter, out of 
harm’s way, and the uple left the warehouse, the lad 
securely locking the door behind them. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what your uncle will say, 
Mr. Reginald!” said the manager, irresolutely, when 
they found themselves in the street. “‘ He doesn't know 
exactly what apartments I have, you see!” 

“Oh, I’m only a clerk now to him,” responded Re- 
ginald. “I ghan’t say anything to/him abeutrit !” 

“ But wouldn’t that be deceiving the head ?” asked 
the manager, “ the head” being his usual designation 
for the head of the establishment, Mr Westcourt. 

Reginald hastened to reassure him, and they con- 
tinued their route in sileace, 

At length Mr. Hutchley paused before a pastry- 
cook’s shop, as if undecided what to do, tlien with 
more resolution drew a latch-key from his pocket, un- 
locked the private door, admitting Reginald into a 
dimly lighted hall. 

He then conducted him up acouple of flights of 


“ Here we are, Mr. Reginald,” he said. ‘“ Take’sa 
seat, sir. This is my home—such as it is!” 

Reginald seated himself, and glanced areund the 
room. 

It was rather neatly furnished, and contained some 
shelves of books, a small cabinet of minerals, but had 
a lodging-house sort of look that was not pleasant. 

The fire was laid in the grate ready for lighting, and 
the same match that did duty in lighting the candle 
—_ applied to the contents of the grate with good re- 
sult. ‘ 


The fire goon sparkled and crackled in an enliven- 
ing manner, giving the room a more cheerful leok. 

“Tt. seom be warm now,” said the manager, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘If I hadthought of your coming 
home with me, Mr. Reginald, 1 would have had it 
lighted. our arrival.” 

As coals ignited, Mr. Hutchley set upon 
them a small tim tea-kettle which had been resting 
upon the hob, and drew his seat nearer to Reginald 
and fire. 

In process of time a cloud of steam poured from the 
spout of the kettle, and 1 Hutchley, intent upon 
hospitality, arose, brought from a c rd an apo- 
plestic-looking brown-ware teapot, into which he 
a 1 of tea, remarking : 

“I always make my own tea, Mr. Reginald. Land- 
ladies are so'extravagant with other people's tea!” 

As he maderit and set on the table some slices 
of bread and butter, Reginald wondered how this 

little could be the same person 
~~ stern, keem-eyed, astute manager of his uncle's 
iness. 


‘Come, Mr. Reginald,” said Mr, Hutchley, interrupt- 
ing histhoughts. “I must gpologize for the tea. If 
I had ealy ” 


quickly, taking 

Reginald was polite, as mag cee er- 
ally are; névertheless, in heart, he could not help. 
won the exceeding slenderness of the repast, 
knowing ’ Mr. Hutchley wasim receipt ef a very 


‘As his thoughts, the manager re- 


“T liverrather Mr. Reginald, as I consider 
it good for-the health. es, my son will need all 
ean get to sm i professional career 

¢ him awhile afterwards.” 


selgrapemacy for the Hilised ove, 

or the son, 
and from that moment he felt a sort of veneration for 
the little manager. 

The repast was necessarily brief, and Mr. Hutchley 
then exhibited hié beoks, minerals, an old book full of 
his son's compositions written ina plain hand, a medal 
that he had received the previous year, and other 
treasures of similar character. 

Their owner was highly gratified at the interest 
taken in them by Reginald, w he finally declared 
to be worthy of his most excellent uncle. 

“I think I had better go back now,” said the lad, 
when he had seen and admired everything. ‘The 
fact is, Mr. Hutchley, I had my dinner at mid-day and 
feel the need of a little supper. Won't you come with 


me ?” 

possible?” And 1 hawo nothing tn the eapboard.” 
it ‘e not cupboard.” 

d in ted his apol reiterating his 
invitation, and, after consi e tation, and 
wondering what the head would say, Mr. Hutchley 
consented, and they made their way to the restaurant. 

There was a bungry look on the manager's face as 
they entered the stablishment and inhaled the savour. 
odours, and the lad found Be: ars in ordering such a 
repast as made his guest absolutely nervous. 

“ My dear Mr. Reginald,” he said, catching his arm, 
‘“‘you-know what the head said—no running in debt! 
I beg of you—consider how many half-crowns you 
are spending! Dear me! I never had such,a supper 
im my life! Port wine, too; dear, dear !” 

Reginald assured him that he would not be rendered 
ayer by the proposed expenditure, but was obliged 
to exhib contents of his purse before he could 
quiet. the alarm of his guest. ; 

Oace convinced that the proposed meal would not 
impoverish his young host, and that it was to be uo 

, the good manager became restless and 
anxious for its appearance. 

The lad could not resist a thrill of generous pity as 
he realized the self-denial of Mr. Hutcliley, and men- 
tally decided that a good repast had long been a 
stranger to his palate. 

“I have a t taste for minerals, Mr, Reginald,” 
said. Mr. Hutchley, glancing over his shoulder to see 
if the waiter were coming, “and I flatter myself that 
my little eabinet contains some choice ones. You 
ordered oysters, I believe? Oysters are very rar 





now-a-days——Ah !” 
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The interjection was caused by the appearance of 
the waiter with the first course, and from that moment 
silence fell between the couple. 

The repast was at length finished, and they con- 
tinued their route to the warehouse, where the manager 
took leave of his. young entertainer, expressing himself 
delighted with the treatment he had received, and then 
returned home, his heart full of warm and grateful 
thoughts towards Reginald. 

The lad, equally pleased, and feeling that he had 
conferred happiness upon a person whom he had be- 
lieved too absorbed in business to feel such an emo- 
tion, entered. the lonely sale-room, made his bed on 
the counter, and.sank into happy slumbers. 


CHAPTER VL 

Butall in vain: no fort can be so strong, 

No fleshy breast can arm?:i be so sound, 

But will at last be won with:battery long, 

Or unawares at disadvantage found: 

Nothing is suré that grows on earthly ground 

And who most trasts in arm of fleshy might, 

And boasts in beauty'’s chain not-to be bound, 

Doth soonest fall in disadventurous ed 

And yiclds his eaitiff neck to-victor's t despight. 
. Spenser. 


Tae next morning Mr. Hutchley appeared the 
same Argus-eyed, astute manager as usual, moving 
about with his noiseless stéps, keeping the clerks 
in the best of order, and Reginald, seeing him again 
in his business character, would almost have doubted 
the experiences of the previous evening but for the 
eye kindliness of manner exhibited towards him 

the manager. } 

"When Mr. Reid Westcourt made his appearance 
the clerks were busy ‘at tleir respective duties: 
Reginald was engaged in copying, and Mr. Hutchley, 
who was book-keeper as well as general overseer, was 
also at Reginald’s desk—properly his own—absorbed 

calculation 


F The pre grodnd his subordi h “his 

proprietor is su inate wit! 
un i liteness of manner, inquired after 
Reginald’s health, noticed that he had no cough or 
hoarseness, and that he looked better than usual. He 
then passed to his own desk, where he busied himself 
somé time in looking over his morning’s pile of 
letters. . When he had finished them he leaned his 
head upon his band and became absorbed in thought, 
the result of which-was that he at length summoned 
the manager to him: 

“You: don’t look well, Hutchley,” he observed, 
kindly; his gaze, however, resting upon bis desk and 
not upon his assistant. ‘As there’s uot much doing 
now, suppose you take a holiday? You can visit 
your son, if you liké, and see’ how lie gets on:” 

“But can I be spared, sir?” returned the manager, 
full of gratitade. “The clerks need my eye, 
and——” 

“I will look after them,” was the response. . “Go 
and enjoy yourself, Hutchley, fora couple of days, 
and come back looking yourselfagein. As a' token of 
my appreciation of your faithful services to my late 
gran er and myself, I must be allowed to pay 
your travelling expenses.” 

He handed him a well-stuffed pocket-book, which 
the manager accepted with profuse thanks and with 
tearful 


a Now be off, Hutchley,” added the merchant, with 
asmile. “ Take your son a little present from me. 
I shan’t look for your return before the third day 
from this.” 

Overjoyed at the unexpected holiday, the liberal 
ift, and, more than all, at the thoughtful kindness of 
is employer, the little manager shook hands with the 

merchant, and made his adieux.” He then hastened to 
inald, communicated his good fortune, and added, 


en’ : 

“Oh, Mr. Reginald, the head is the kindest, best 
gentlemati in the world. And you are like him.” 

Hé wrang the lad’s hand, said good-bye, and then 
hurried on his shabby great-coat, and departed to 
enter his well-earned holiday. 

Mr. Westcoutt appeared relieved by his departure, 
and reperused his letters, consulting his watch once or 
twice as he did so, as if he expected a call at an ap- 
pointed hour, If so, he was not disappointed, for a 

tleman was at length ushered ihto the counting- 
and the merchaut arose to receive him. 

From ‘the conversation which eusued it was ap- 
parent that the visitor was a merchant from Man- 
chester who had been recommended to Mr. Westcourt, 
and who wished to buy heavily on cash payments. 

Ordinarily; it would have been Mr. Hutchley’s 
duty to conduct such a sale, although the proprietor 
not wnfrequently acted as salesman himself to favoured 
customers. 

On the present occasion he did so, couducting his 
visitor into the outer room, exhibiting his goods, and 
conversing in 80 low a tone as to be inaudible to the 
clerks. 

The result was favourable. He made a heavy sale, 





received in return a cheque for a large sum of money, 
and ordered the goods to be immediately despatched to 
their destination. 

This visitor had scarcely gone when there came 
another, a West-end merchant, who had been for 
many years a regular customer of Mr. Westcourt. He 
also bought largely, paying part money and giving 
his note for the remainder. 

Mr. Westcourt did not rest until the goods were 
sent to their new owners, the clerks all joining ia 
the packing, which was of some hours’ duration. 

At length they were despatched, and the merchant 
returned to his desk, where he gave himself up to 
thought. 

“How fortunate!” he nrused. 
sales, and at this dull season too! The goods are 
actually out of my house at this moment. Now if I 
could only arrange and carry out my scheme.” 

The scheme alluded to was evidently one that re- 
quired great consideration, for he paced baekwards and 
forwards with corrugated brows, quite unheeding the 
presence of his nephew. 

The result of his deliberations was that he stepped 
to the door dividing the counting-house and sale-room, 
and said, in a quick, sharp tones 

“Mr. Fennes will step here a moment.” 

The clerks raised their heads, glanced at each other 
apprehensively, as one of their number stepped for- 
wards to obey the peremptory summons, and it was 
evideut that they expecved his dismissal. 

Mr. Westeourt was not in the habit of summoning 
his employés, to private interviews, and there were 
reasons suon to be explained why Mr. Fennes’s dis- 
i was to be apprehended. 

The merchant led the way into the little room ad- 
joining the counting-house, and thither the clerk fol- 
lowed him. 

When they both gained its precincts Mr. West- 
court closed the door and gently locked it, motion- 
ing his companion to a seat, and taking one himself. 

The room was warm ard pleasant-looking, and 
bore the evidences of good cheer, as both Mr. West- 
court’s customers of that morning had been treated 
to some of his favourite wine. Three or four 
empty bottles stood upon the top of an oakeu cabinet, 
and frem its lock dangled a bunch of keys. 

The merchant had hardly seated himself when he 
arose, went to the cabinet, brought out a couple of 
bottles of wine and clean glasses, placed them on the 
table, and reseated himself. 

The clerk had watched his employer's movements 
with a nervousness he could not conceal, but his 
brow now partially cleared and his mauner became 
less fearful. 

Wixon Fennes, for that was the name of the clerk, 
bore a prominent part in the history we are recording, 
and therefore merits an elaborate description. 

He was about twenty-three years of age, tall and 
rather slender, and with a countenance that would 
have interested Lavater. The forehead lacked breadth, 
but was moderately high; the eyes were pale in 
hue, yet were not lacking in keenness and intelli- 
gence; the mouth showed habitual indecision as well 
as vacillation of character, yet altogether the smoothly 
shaven face was not unprepossessing, His light hair, 
almost flaxen in bue, his thin, faded eyebrows, and 
delicate complexion gave him a very boyish appear- 
a 


“Two extensive 


nee. 

With all his indications of weaknessand irresolution, 
there was something about the face of Wixon Fennes 
that showed an aspiring uature, a desire to be wiser 
and better than he now was: 

He was an orphan, and had been brought up by a 
relative who cared little for lim, but considered he 
was doing well by the youth when he plaeed him in 
the house of Westcdurt two years previous to the 
opening date of our story—purtioularly as Fennes, 
having had no restraining hand, had beeu very wild 
and fallen into evil company. 

Since he had become aclerk he had greatly changed, 
forsaken his dissolute companions, and bade fair to 
become an honourable and respectable citizen. This 
change was not due to the influence of Mr. Westcourt, 
but to the fact that he had formed a devoted attach- 
ment fora young girl, who loved him in return, and 
whose influence over him was of the most elevating 


Like his fellow-clerks and all the world, Wixon 
Fennes regarded his employer as a man of the most 
scrupulous integrity aud the nicest honour ; neverthe- 
less, he had conceived a dislike for him, and had been 
frank enough on several occasions to declare it, in 
presence of Mr. Hutchley and'some of the clerks. 

It was on account of these unguarded and thought- 


.less expressions of aversion that he now expeeted dis- 


missal, a same reason was assigned by 
his fellow-clerks for his summous to the counting- 
house. 

‘* You are.a poor man, I believe, Feunes ?” was tlie 
unexpected address of the merchant. You have no 
money ?” 





“None whatever, sir,” was the reply. “I haver’t 
@ penny except my salary from you!” 

The merchant looked gratified at the intelligence, 
and said; 

“It is as I thought. The relative who educated 
you and got youinto my employment is dead, ishe not?” 

“ He is, sir,” answered Fennes, wondering at his 
employer's singular questions. “His annuity died 
with him, and he had nothing to leave even lad he 
been inclined to bestow anything upon me.” 

“ And the inclination was perhaps wanting, eh? I 
understand. You were wild and your relative was 
very strict. You are without friends ?” 

Fennes assented, with a weary sigh. 

“Tt seems to me,” pursued the merchant, keeping 
his gaze fixed upon the auxious, expectant face before 
him, ‘“‘that I have heard the clerks joke you about 
some young lady. Are you engaged to be married ?” 

The clerk flushed and bowed, evidently desiring to 
say nothing on the subject. 

“ You had better be frank with me,” said his em- 
ployer. “I may¢iave it in my power to assist you 
to marry. If youchoose, I will assist you, I havea 
little business transaction on hand, which I may con- 
fide to you, provided I am confident that you will do it 
well. Your remuneration shall be ample and your 
salary shall be increased so as to enable you to sup- 
port a family.” 

Fennes’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, and he forgot 
his dislike of his employer, as he exclaimed: 

“Oh, sir, try me. I will do anything you desire 
for sach a reward!” 

“ Anything?” repeated the merchant. 

“ Anything!” responded the clerk, earnestly. “I 
know well that Mr. Westcourt would ask nothing 
dishonourable of me!” 

The merchant winced under this declaration, moved 
uneasily in his seat, and then said : 

“ Before we discuss my project let me understand 
how you are situated. Who is the young lady to 
whom you are engaged? What are her circum- 
stances ?” 

The clerk’s heart was warmed towards his em- 
ployer by the interest displayed in his welfare, and 
by the promise to aid him to marry, and he hastened 
to reply: 

“The young lady lives in the country, sir. She is 
an orphan, too, and lives with her guardian. Slie is 
well off, owns a cottage, and has a thousand pounds 
in the bank. Our social position is about the same!” 

“She has a thousand pounds?” repeated the mer- 
chant, in a disappointed tone. 

“Yes, sir. Her father was prosperous while mine 
was unfortunate. Her father lived until recently 
wliile mine died young. We've loved each other fur 
years, but she cau't marry me. Her father’s will was 
that she should not marry without the consent of ber 
guardian, and her guardian refuses his consent, say- 
ing that the man that has Mary must have as much 
money as she has. And I shall be old before I can 
lay up a thousand pounds!” 

“ And you love her very much ?” 

“Love her—love Mary Hayward—oh, sir!” 
The clerk’s voice seemed choked with 
emotion, but he soon continued, more quictly : 
“It’s for her sake, sir, I’ve left off iny wild ways. 
She bids me be patient-and hopeful, and 1 try to be so. ° 
She refused a rich farmer lately because sire loved 
me, so 1 may well be hopeful. Oh, Mr. West- 
court,” he added, with passionate earnestness, “ if 
you would only assist Mary and me to marry, we 

would always bless you!” 

A shadow passed over the merchant’s face as he 
listened to the clerk’s plea, and he seemed for a mo- 
ment to relent in some purpose he had formed. The 
relenting was but momentary, and he replied, in his 
usual mild tones : 

“Very well, Fennes. You can earn my assistance 
if you will. For a little service which I require at 
your hands, I will give you a thousand pounds down 
to match with Miss Hayward’s little fortune, and 1 
will also increase your present small salary to two 
hundred pounds a year!” 

“A thousand pounds down! Two hundred a year!” 
exclaimed the clerk, in bewilderment. 

The merchant repeated the assertivn. 

“But what can | do to earn such an amount? I 
—I must be dreaming " 

“ Come nearer to me,” said the merchant. “There, 
so! Now take a glass of wine and hear what I have 
to say to you.” 

He poured out the wine for his employ¢, watched him 
drink it, and then said, impressively : 

“ First, you must swearthat not a word of the pro- 
posal I am about to make to you shall ever escape 
your lips. Swear!” 

The clerk regarded his employer in amazement, ap- 
peared reassured at the sight of his calm countendnce, 
and pronounced the required oath. 

The merchant liesitated a moment, looked at hie 
clerk searchingly, and then said: 
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*T havea very large insurance on my building and 
gods, Pen»es, as perhaps you know.” 

“ Yes,” said the clerk, wonderingly. 

“Jn fact,” pursued his employer, slowly, and as if 
feating to put lis idea into words, “ I havean insur- 
ance effected on more goods than are really here—a 
very large insurance! Then I—I sold a great deal 
this morning, only a trifle of which is down en the 
Books. Now, suppose—simply suppose—the building 
were to take fire and be burned to the ground, why, I 
should make several thousand pounds by the opera- 
tion. Do you understand?” 

Fennes did begiu to understand, as was evinced 
by the horrified gaze he fixed upon the merchant. 

“In fact,” continued Mr. Westeourt, more freely, 
now that the ice was fairly broken, “ I should make 
quite a handsome fortune from such an opportuns oc- 
eurrence. What do you think of such an accident, 
Fennes ? Is it possible ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Westcourt,” said the clerk, in a low, 
frightened tone. ‘ You are surely joking! I thought 
you so very good, too! I—I don’t know what to 
think——” 

“It isn’t necessary for you to think, my dear 
Fennes,” responded the merchant, with assumed 
lightness. “ Let me do the thinking. To return to 
eur subject. We were talking uf accidents, were we 








not? Suppose such an accident were to happen here, 
and this very building were to burn to the ground’ 


In such a case I would give you a cheque—no, a 
thousand-pound note, and the increased salary I men- 
tioned! What do you say?” 

“Oh, no, no,” said the clerk, shrinking before his 
employer. “I cannot! Icannot! Iam not so » 
sir, as you think me. Perhaps,” be added, brighten- 
wg, “ you are only trying me.” 

A glance at the merchant's face dispelled that illu- 
wion. 

“Think the matter over, Fennes,” said Mr. West- 
court, coolly. “Ireally can’t take your denial.” 

The clerk's spirit and manliness flashed up 
under this remark. He drew his form erect, 
threw off his frightened manner, and said, indig- 
nantly: 

“Mr. Westcourt, I have never liked you, but I 
always deemed you the very soul of honour. No 
one, except yourself, could ever have convinced me 
tv the contrary. I see you now as you are. [ tell 
you, sir, that all your wealth cannot tempt me to this 
deed !” 

He arose, as if to depart, but the merchant mo- 
tioned him to his seat again, saying : 

“ Why, Fennes, what can be your objections? You 
make quite a bugbear out of a very ordinary little 
transaction. It would never be found out, and five 
mivutes’ work would secure your fortune.” 

“I will not do it, sir,” replied Fennes, firmly. “I 
told you I was trying to be worthy of Mary, and so 
lam. You would tempt me toa crime—a crime 
which, if found out, would transport me to a penal 
eolony. I should have thought you would have 
helped me to rise instead of dragging me down.” 

“ I bad no idea, Fennes, that you were such a very 
moral young man,” said his employer, with a slight 
sueer. “You were not so two years ago when 
you signed the wrong name to an order for money.” 

Fennes, who had arisen, sank back in his clair as 
pale as death, and almost as lifeless. 

“You see I know your whole history,” resumed 
the merchant. “I had it from your relative, who 
deemed it his duty to tell me. I got back the order 
you forged, paying my own money for it, and have it 
yet. Talking of the penal colonies, it isn't too late for 
that scrap of paper to send you there.” 

“ Oh, sir,” faltered the clerk, imploringly, “ have 
mercy upon me! I was led away at that time by evil 
companions. I believed that that paper was burned, 
and that I was free to commencea new life. Give it 
to me, and I will be your slave. It will kill Mary to 
learn of my crime——” 

“She need not know of it!” was the tempter's 
response. “I will give it you with the thousand 
pounds !” 

Fennes shuddered and covered his face with his 

ands. 

“'This—this ‘ accident ’ is no worse than forgery,” 
said the merchant. “It can’t be very wrong when I 
advise it. Does not all the world hold me upas a 
model man? Yeu can begin your new life after you 
do this thing just as well!” 

Crushed and bewildered, the clerk listened without 
Repaying. 

“ It's no worse than things which are dune every 
day,” contivaed hisemployer. “ It can be managed 
so that it will never befound out. On the one hand, 
you get back your valuable paper, gain a thousand 
ponuds, and a large salary; on the other, you have 
disyrace, transportation, and Mary's death!” 

The clerk groaned in anguish, 

“Atl 2 faltered, “I can tell of your tempta- 


At least, 
Sou, uf fhe cause of my disgrace.” 
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“ Who would believe you ?” 

The clerk again groaved, and a silence ensued be- 
tween the two men. 

During that pause there wasa fierce struggle be- 
tween good and evil in the sorely tempted heart of 
the youth. 

The arguments on both sides of the case were pre- 
sented.to his own mind far more forcibly than they 
had been by the merchant. 

The thought of Mary's grief, Mary’s desolation, 
and Mary’s death, when she should learn that he had 
been a forger and was to be transported, assisted the 
evil te finally triumph. 

When he lifted his head, his fair, colourless face 
looked like that of a spectre, and there were dark 
lines about his eyes that evinced his fearfal struggle. 

“ Well,” he said, in a broken, dispirited way, “ when 
is it to be done ?” 

“ Say to-morrew night !" was the response. “ It’s 
best done while Mr. Hutchley is absent, as I do not 
want the extent of this morning’s sales known. Take 
another glass of wine, Fennes !” 

The clerk obeyed, drinking with recklessness as 
if he hoped to drown all thought or whispers of con- 
science. 

“‘ How shall I do it?” he asked. 

“T leave the details to you!” was the response. 
“ Only take care not to be discovered !” 

“T will! But, Mr. Westcourt, your nephew sleeps 
here now. Won't it excite suspicion to bid him sleep 
elsewhere ?” 

“T have thought of that, Fennes, and he will con- 
tinue to sleep here! It will be thought that his care- 
lessness was the cause of any accident, you see!” 

“ True,” said the clerk, with a look of relief. “ But,” 
he added, with sudden fear, “he might be suffocated, 
or burnt!” 

There was a gleam in Mr. Westcourt’s eyes at that 
moment which, if the clerk had seen it, would have 
suggested that Reginald’s death was a contingency 
in the proposed affair not unhoped for. But the mer- 
chant replied, quietly enough: 

“Oh, nonsense, Fennes. There'll soon be an alarm, 
of course, and he’ll make his escape. His chamber is 
a front one, you know, and he'll get out easily enough. 
Then I may rely on you ?” 

The clerk uttered a subdued affirmative. 

“Just think how happy you'll be next week,” re- 
marked the merchant, “when you go down to 
claim Mary. You can tell her and her guar- 
dian that I have heard your story, and desire to aid 
so deserving a young couple. [ will give you a 
month's holiday for your bridal trip, and your salary 
shall go on just the same !” 

Fennes’s countenanee lost something of its gloom 
as he listened to these assurances, and a look of reso- 
lation appeared, as he said : 

“Yes, Pll do it. The guilt will be yours, not 
mine, Mr. Westcourt. I'll do it only in self-de- 
fence.” 

The merchant pressed him to take more wine, 
which he did, and soon after dismissed him to his 
duties in the sale-room, thinking exultantly of the 
triumph he had achieved over the young man’s 
virtue, 

“I shall make more money out of the affair than 
Fennes suspects,” he mused, locking his cabinet. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Four tons of coal are estimated to.be equal to 
twenty years of hard work. 


Oaks generally furnish good timber when grown 
slowly on dry ground, whilst those from wet soil ap- 
pear considerably spongy. 


A new steam coal-whipping machine has been 
tried at Newcastle capable of drawing up and dis- 
charging a cargo of 940 tons of coal in eight hours. 

A compayy has been formed in California for the 
purpose of digging a tunnel ip the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, and through it conveying the clear waters 
of Lake Tahoe to the channel of a stream, and so 
across the valleys to San Francisco. 

A New Guyrpowper.—An interesting trial of a 
new explosive material, called “ Electric Powder,” in- 
vented by Mr. Robt. Boyle, who for a number of years 
has been knowa as a missionary lecturer, was madein 
the Muirhouse Brickfield, Port Eglinton. ‘I'he expe- 
riment took place. in preseuce of Mr. Dalglish, M.P., 
the Lord Prevost, Colonel Carter, 63rd Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dreghorn, and other gentlemen. 
Into a small extemporized cast-metal shell, 9 inches 
in length, almost an inch in thickness, and having a 
bore three-quarters of an inch iu diameter. Mr. Boyle 
placed 24 drachms of his detonating powder ; and in 
order toexhibit its explosive power in the light of 
contrast, he quite filled up the bore of another shell 
of the same dimensions, and constructed of the same 





metal, with Kame’s crystal gunpowder, medium No 
2. Pieces of prepared paper, which had been placed 
over both shells, were then fired at the end farthest 
from the touch-hole, and while the sparks worked 
their way up tothe powder the spectators removed 
toa safedistance. In due time both pieces went off, 
the one which had been charged with gunpowder re- 
maining as sound as before, while the other, which 
held the detonating or electric powder, had disap- 
peared altegether, or could only be found in the shape 
of small fragments. The greater explosive power 
of the new powder was then satisfactorily demon-. 
strated. The safety. of the powder in respect of non- 
ignition, except under arranged conditions, was also 
illustrated by a portion of it being ground very ra- 
pidly between two irons—the heat necessarily gene- 
rated by the friction being perfectly withstood. Mr. 
Boyle proposes that his powder should be used ex- 
andy for shells, a new description of which he 
exhibits in plan, and that the missiles being discharged 
in the ordinary way, should expend their force either 
upon fleets or fortresses. Of course value of the 
powder in this form and the destructive power of the 
shells, remain to be tested. 


A WRITING TELEGRAPH. 

A rounG employé of the Central Telegraph Office in 
Paris has invented 4 new instrument said tobe capable 
of transcribing every species of writing and drawing ; 
but, instead of, as in the of Bonnelli and 
Caselli, using chemically prepared paper, he simply 
employs a- wide strip or ribbon of the most ordinary 
paper,.on which the despatch is printed in printing- 
ink of any colour, blue, red, or any other, The great 
drawbeck to this invention is that it only pretends to 
transmit fac ‘similes, five centimetres (1-96 in.) broad, 
the width of the tape; but in compensation for this 
fault it i8 stated that the length of the band is ua- 
limited, and that the apparatus can transmit forty 
messages per hour. 

The transmitting instrument consists of a cylinder 
4'78 in. long, and 1°6 in. in circumference, round which 
is wrapped the despatch to be sent, written in ordinary 
characters upon tinned paper. The message, in turn- 
ing round cylinder, presses against a poiut which 
traverses it in the direction of its length. 

The receiving apparatus is compose of an endless 
screw, 1 it.6 in. long, the thread ef which, making 
rather less than one revolution, rubs against an inked 
roller and turns round above a band of .white paper, 
which unrolls with the same velocity as the point 
travels at the despatching apparatus. Both instru- 
ments work by means of weights, the movement 
being, as in other apparati of this nature, controlled 
by electricity, isochronism being indispensable between 
the movement of the point and the turning of the 
endless screw. 

When the current passes, an electro-magnet holds 
the paper at a distance from the screw; but when the 
current is intercepted, in consequence of the point 
having touched the non-conducting ink of the despatch, 
the band is pressed by a spring against the spiral 
screw, and a dot is made ding to the part of 
writing traced by the point at the other end of the 


line. 

The Director-General of the administration of the 
telegraph lines of France kindly placed at the disposal 
of M. Meyer 360 to 380 kilometres of a very circuitous 
route for the essay of his apparatus, and the success 
has been greater than was anticipated. 


Tne Diamonp Exceepep.—The crystallized pro- 
toxide of copper, recently found in crystals, trans- 
parent to red light, in Chessy (Rhone), far exceeds in 
refractory power the diamond. H. M. Fizeau has re- 
cently shown that both expand under heat. 

Ir, as soon as its flowers have been gathered, the 
stalks of the hop-plant are made in bundies, and well 
steeped in water, then dried,in the sun, and beaten 
like hemp, a fibre will be obtained, which after having 
been eombed, is admirably adapted for being spun 
into cordage. 

ANCIENT mere rye are nger, the celebrated. 
Viennese botanist and paleontologist, has recently 
published some remarks on the bricks of the ancient 
Egyptians, especially those of the pyramid of Das- 
hour, which was built about 3,400 years before our 
era. One of them being examined through the 
microscope by the professor, he discovered that the 
mud of the Nile, out of which it was made, con- 
tained not only a ne of animal and vegetable 
matter, but also fragments of many manufactured 
substances, whence we may conclude that Egypt 
must have enjoyeda high degree of civilization up- 
wards of 5,000 yeavs ago. Professor Unger has been 
enabled, by the aid of the microscope, to discover in 
these bricks a vast number of plants which at that 
time grew in Egypt. The chopped straw clearly 
diseernible in the body of the bricks confirms the de- 
scription of the manner of making the latter, such 
as we find it in Hcrodotus and in the book of 
Exodus. 
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“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
————_—_—_ 
CHAPTER VIL 


On the south coast of Cuba, forty miles from Cape 
Alasi, the most eastern part of the island is and was 
-the harbour of or bay of Guantanimo. 

The entrance is narrow and winding, like the 
track of a serpent, though of almost unfathomable 
sdepth. 

‘Lhe harbour expands within like a peaceful lake in 
the bosom of a wild and picturesque country, moup- 
‘tainous, but fruitful as the Garden of Eden. There 
grows the fragrant pimento, the coffee-tree with its 
deautiful scarlet blossoms, white. mangoes, oranges, 
‘lemons, limes, and tamarinds—some green, some ripe, 
some rotten—cover the ground in every direction, 

From the east side of its entrance, half a mile from 
its mouth, was a narrow stream, scarcely wide enough 
for the passage of an ordinary skiff, though of suffi- 
cient depth to float a ship of the line. 

On either bank, the perpendicular rocks rose up 
4nto lofty .mountains, whose jutting walls were over- 
hung with prickly evergreens and clinging vines that 
met from side tu side, and formed a bower so complete 
that theraysof the sunat mid-day could scarcely pene-. 
trate its tangled canopy. 

Far up this narrow gorge was a deep cavern, made 
mo doubt ages ago by the action of the sea, when the 
high ‘and, beetling cliffs that rose above it formed the 
ramparts of tbe mighty oceanitself. 

Here was the dwelling-place of Don Manuel and 
jis brigand crew. ‘To this silent, secluded spot the 
tive visitors of Pedro—over the mountains, through 
glen and forest, now fording a rushing stream, now 
climbing @ steep and dangerous precipice—made their 
way. 

At one time, two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, they were in full view of the distant ocean, 
‘ten or fifteen miles away; at another, deep down, be- 
tween different ranges of mountains, where the morn- 
dug sun shone not, affd the dew was still clinging to 
the rich and ruddy fruit that grew on every tive, they 
moved along. 

‘They rode on in moody silence as it regarded 
themselves; but ever and anon, the quick tread of their 
horses would wake up the greeu paroguet or startle 
irom his-morning’s nap the noisy crane in the deep 
recesses of the lowland forests. 

The day was far advanced when the little caval- 
cade reached the rendezvous above mentioned. An 
obscure path led to the opening of the cave. When 





[THE PARTING GLASS. ] 


once at its mouth its vastness became quite appa- 
rent. 

A hundred horsemen with their beasts might have 
taken shelter within its jagged walls. 

Within the interior were apartments of the most 
grotesque formation. 

The grotto of Calypso, so beautifully described by 
Fénélon, was not more charming in its rustic sim- 
plicity than this cavern of Guantanimo. 

On the sides of the rocks and in their crevices, 
wherever soil had accumulated, vegetation was abun- 
dant, and the cave itself was literaHy covered with 
green leaves and twisting boughs. 

In a ravine near at hand, completely protected 
from the rays of the sun by what nature had done on 
the one hand, and art on the otlier, the horses were 


pt. 

To this place Don Manuel directed his horse, fol- 
lowed by the others. 

They were met by a dozen stout, brawny fellows, 
who crowded up to take the animals and ask the 
news. 

Don Manuel threw the bridle across the neck of his 
steed and sought his room in the cave. 

It was, as might have been anticipated, rough, but 
curious. 

From the ceiling was suspended a lamp. Hanging 
up, crossed agaiust the walls, were long, crooked 
sabres aud pistols, both huge and rusty, 

In one corner was a cot, and in another a large chest, 
covered with thick straps of iron. 

There were two or three chairs, made for conve- 
nience rather than ease; and in the middle of the 
floor was a table on which were a pitcher, three 
glasses, and a bottle of rum. It was evident Don 
Manuel had not intended this as his permanent 
home. 

Upon entering the cave, the chief called for his 
breakfast, and in about thirty minutes (during which 
time he was resting his jaded limbs on the aforemen- 
tioned cot), an old. Creole woman, sharp-featured and 
of sallow complexion, entered the room with a pot of 
smoking coffee aud a plate of fried fish. 

This was devoured by the hungry brigand without 
ceremony, the woman standing by. 

Having satisfied the first cravings of his voracious 
appetite with fresh coffee and garlic, the first course 
was cleared away, and wine and fruit were dealt with 
in like manner; Don Manuel making this a dinner, in 
the place of what ought to have been the first meal of 
the day. 

“ Now, old Nina,” he said, after the fifth glass had 
been drained and the sixth bauana swallowed, “take 











these things out of my sight, and see that you observe 
the same instructions in regard to yourself until I have 
occasion to call for you again.” 

The Creole obeyed as one who was accustomed to 
be commanded, and slid away as quietly as she had 


. entered. 


Don Manuel threw himself upon his cot again, and 
in less than five minutes was fast asleep. 

Thus an anaconda fills his mighty stomach, and, 
stretching himself out upon the strong limbs of the 
banyan, sleeps until hunger once more arouses him 
from his stupor. 

At the expiration of that time he opened his eyes, 
surveyed the surrounding objects, and, after seeming 
to have satisfied himself that he was not dreaming, he 
commenced the following soliloquy : 

“Yes, she promised me in Spain, when we were 
children, that she would marry me. It was the light 
of that.promise that led me away from Castile. Dolt 
that I was. I listened to her deceiving voice and 
left the land of my fathers to become what I now 
am, for her! Miserable! miserable! miserable! 


By St. Lucina! I must see her no more. Her last 


look—was it not cold? The grasp of her hand— 
was it like that of a tender cousin even? How 
well do I remember the touch of the same, hand 
when I left our grandsire’s house for the first time 
for the sacred shades of Alcala, as, pressing her 
rosebud lips to mine, I felt her sweet and childlike 
breath upon. my beardless face, and heard her say, 
‘I will! I will!’ as I bade her cherish my memory 
and love me until I should come back to her again! 
And in vacation-time at Easter, when I used to 
go to the Convent of Ildefonso for her, that she 
might come and spend the holidays and the carnival 
with us, then, aye, then! she used to twine her 
round, plump arms about my neck, and swear that 
no convent walls should ever separate ber from me, 
or fortune blunt the ardour of her affection! She is 
false, I know; but though she be, I can use no 
violence towards her. I might bring her here, but 
she would pine and die, £ fear; and I love her 
yet! She shall stay where she is, and IL will 
watch her there—guard her with more than a 
brother’s vigilance—guard every track by which 
she might be approached; and, if I must live 
without her, she shall never be another’s, But a 
vestal shall she be to me, to keep alive, upon the 
altar of my heart, that fire which was first kindled 
there by her, in the happier days of the bygone 
past, now lost for ever! 1 will follow her at a 
distance. In the Plaza at Santiago 1 will exchange 
glances with her. In the aisles of the great 
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c»thedral I will meet her and touch her hand! 


the club-room gardens [ will pass her, and sigh 
ro tell her I love her still! All this will I do, and 
woe, woe unto him who shall be so unfortunate as to 


win her affections! Nina!” 

“Senor, did you call?” asked the little sharp- 
eyed Creole woman, entering the room ina half 
crouching attitude. 

“I did, wench. Bring that large jug of brandy, 
and call all the men to me !” 

The Creole answered affirmatively, and with- 
drew. 

The jug was brought. Twenty stout, savage- 
looking men came in about the same time, aad 
gathered clumsily around the table. They were un- 
armed, and their heads were uncovered. The com- 
plexion of their faces was very nearly of @ bronge- 
colour, and their long, flowing hair and black, thiek 
whiskers, gave them a hardy and uncivilized appear-. 







ance. 
““Goycoicocher,” spoke Don Manuel, addtessing 
himself to th fearless-looking desperado-of the 


, and consequently more 
e rest—" Goycoicocler, I iavehiad 
you all called here to my room to tell you tliat I am 
again about to take my leave of you for ayshort 
period. I give the command of these men, dfeourse, 
to you until I return. What say ye all toit?™ 

“We will obey Goycoicocher!” was the unanimous 
response. 

“And what sry you, Goycoieocher?” asked the 
chief, addressing himself to the half- ~e 

“ When you are here, Don Senor, I am simply 
Goycoicocher. When you are absent, I am Don 
Manuel.” 

‘“‘ Then drink,” said the latter, filling to the brim all 
the glasses that were on the table. 

. May all the holy saints protect Don Manuel!” was 
the toast of one. 

“May our brave captain never want fora good man 
to follow him!” drank another. 

“ Here's to him and the fair daughter of Pedro!” 
drank a third. 

“ Here’s to Dona Isabel!” drank a fourth. 

“Silence !”. growled Don Manuel. ‘Speak her 
name among you no more!” 

‘The men looked at each other in surprise for a few 
moments, and then resumed their drinking. ‘The jug 
Was soon emptied, and the party dispersed. 

» That very evening Don Manuel, dressed asa rich 
planter of the interior, was riding fearlessly along 
the grand highway in the direction of Santiago. 

a7 . 7 


On the evening after the final departure of Beall 
from the city there was a public ball to take place in 
the club-room. 

The Governor had lately been ‘appointed to the 
Captain-Generalship of Havana, and would shortly 
leave for that place to enter upon his duties. 

The principal citizens, by whom he was greatly es- 
teemed on account of the noble manner in whieh he had 
administered their affairs whilst among them, deter- 
mined to give this entertainment to his honour. It 
was to be a magnificent affair, and would take place 
in a certain club-room belonging to a number of 
wealthy Spanish families, whose armorial quar- 
terings signified their connection with what they are 
proud to refez to in Cuba as “Old Castile.” 

The evening set apart for the occasion was cool and 
pleasant for the climate, a sligit sprinkling of rain in 
the latter part of the afternoon having had.the effect 
of laying the dust and giving vivacity to the whole 
city, and an air. of cheerfulness to everything and 
everybody. 

The flowers gave forth a sweeter perfume, thetrees 
appeared of a greener hue, and the street-lamps shone 
with abrighter glow. 

Lent had not come in yet, and there was no ring- 
ing of the church bells to call the young maidens to the 
solemn services of religion. 

It was holiday now, and mirth and jollity ruled the 

city. 
Its patron, St. James the Evangelist, had doubtless 
gone off to visit other places dedicated to his pro- 
tecting care; and the Santiago of the West Indies, 
or rather of Cuba, was left to be ruled entirely by 
its wanton inhabitants, who were taking advantage 
of his absence in the way of having a little fun and 
frolic—thinking, perhaps, as there is said to be a time 
for all things, this was the time to be merry. 

By the hour of eight, long lines of volantes, all 
silver-mounted, with one mule between the shafts 
and another on the outside, ridden by a servant in 
livery, might have been seen journeying towards the 
ball-rooms, whose spacious gardens and ample rooms 
were already crowded with the élite of Santiago. 
The halls were magnificent. Their very walls were 
covered with solid mirrors. 

Damask curtains, ornamented with the finest pointed 
lace, and looped up with hooks of gold in beautiful 





and | the fresceed walls hung gandy, glittering chande- 


liers. 

There were rooms to dance in, rooms to sit in, 
rooms to dress in, parlours with téte-a-téte recesses, 
refreshment-rooms, and, in fact, every convenience 
the heart of man might wish for in the pursuit of plea- 
sure and amusement. 

Besides, there was a court composed of gardens, and 
promenades laid out in the most artistic manner, 
abounding with flowers such only as the tropics pre- 
duce. 

In four of the principal squares were statues re- 
presenting the four grand divisions of the world—~ 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Awmerica. 

All that such a climate is capable of producing, all 
that a vetary of ‘the world might desire of ral y 
might here be seen and enjoyed. 

In the long, dazziing hall the giddy dance went on. 
A dozen sets were whirling throug) the mazy. evalu- 
tions at the same time. 

It was a sight well calculated to charm the eye of 
the beholder. The fairest women in the world, in 
their rich, flowing dresses of snow-white lace and 
rustling ‘silk, floated through the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the dance, cornea Dut now 
and an atmosphere naturally uared, now ar- 
tificially so also, tothat extent‘of comPfeation that 
nameless and the reach of description. 

Is there anyone in that moving throng known to 
the reader? 

Cast your eye around and tell us if among the hun- 
dred bright eyes that rival the stars in heaven there 
are none familiar to you. 

Is it not the easiest matter in the world to distin |) 
guish Isabel Grinan ? 

She is the Venus, the star of the evening, the very 
light of the ballroom, the admired of all—she is “ la 
belle.” 

Delfosse is with her. Heisher-parteer. Hestands 
by her side with the grace of a Frenchman, and bears 
her through the difficult waltz with the care and dig- 
nity of a master. 

“ You dance extremely well to-night, senorita,” he 
said, complimenting her as he led her to aseat. “I 
would like to see you dance the cachucha !” 

“I thank you, senor; but I dislike the cachucha. I 
suppose I dance well because I feel well !” 

“Perhaps you do, senorita; and I suppose you 
dance well because I think you ‘look well; and I think 
you look well because I love you well !” 
“Of course, love hides a mulfftude of sins. Fie, fie, 
Delfosse ; you might as well say I dance badly to- 
night.” 

“ And I might just as well say I don’t love you to- 
night, when I swear I never loved you half so 
well !” 

“ And, perhaps, you would be as truthful in the last 
as in the first instance, senor.” 

“You are a sad coquette, my Isabelita. But isn’t 
the air rather close here? Would you be pleased-to 
walk in the garden ?” 

“ Bring my shaw! from the ladies’ hat-room, if you 
will be so kind. Here is the check, senor. My 
mother will go.” 

Delfosse approached with the shawl, followed by the 
senora. 

“ You are particularly polite, as well as serviceable 
this evening,” said Isabel, smiling, as he adjusted the 
wrapping. 

They left the ballroom and entered fhe garden, the 
mother following in the rear ; always, however, keep- 
ing in sight of her daughter, thus obeying,a law that 
custom has made—a violation of which in no other 
country or among any other peopl @ would be apt to 
lead to anything criminal, bu ich in the Spanish 
West Indies is‘the first atep to ruin, simply because it 
is believed to be so. 

“Ah! where is our Englishman?” asked Isabel, 
with a pensive air, as they began to stroll through the 
garden. 

“ Gone, senorita,” replied Delfosse. 
with a broken heart.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed Isabel, affecting both surprise 
nopance. 

hy, senorita, he loved a pretty Spaniard, and 
was ashamed to tell her of it. 

Isabel looked aside; then turning her face up to- 
wards Delfosse, said : 

“You fib, senor. The Englishman wasn’t in love. 
If he had been, don’t you think he would have had 
bravery enough to declare it ? Englishmen, you know, 
are brave eookee for anything.” 

“Ha, ha! senorita, you grow interested in the 
young man’s defence. But did you know that he loved 

ou? He was a rival of mine; indeed he was.” 

Isabel blushed, but Delfosse did not perceive it. 

“T think you do wrong,” she said, laughing, “ to 
talk about your friend thus in his absence. You 
should not accuse him when he is not present to 
defend himself.” 


“Gone home 


and i 


the least. I like him too well for that myself, I 
assure you. But, senorita, I’m'in earnest now. Den’t 
you think that he loved you?” 
“For your sake, perhaps he did, senor,” was the 
arch reply. “I shall tell him, however, if I ever 
seo him again,” she continued, “that his friend 
Delfosse suspected him of being his rival.” 
“I do not suspect at all. He Sold me he loved you,” 
said Delfosse. 
“Then he told you——” 
“More than he told me, you would say, I have 
5 t in fhe former, and apparently to 
of Isabel. 
wala not say just now that he said he had 
teen, ~ night?” inquired the latter, 


fear before vaprodl ary my friend did make + 
in qnght you to think so; I = inis- 

eidoeeinal I can scarcely say why I sgked 

sucha i I was thinking of something 


elee.” bps, 
frag mons por adie ae 


they approached 

to. pega ee seat under this 

fou * visveaiean words 

r ear, my sweet Isabel,” 

gant een was following, took @ seat at some 
them, with as — a ag if she 


In an instant Don Mauuel was in her mind. She 
only had time to seize the arm of Dalfosse and whis- 
per, ‘Let us retire from this place,” ere the keen 
point of a bright blade sank deep in the back of the 
Frenchman. 

a a groan, the fainting man clappe! his hand to 

the gushing wound, and fell upon the ground. 

Isabel had already swooned. The wa watchful eye 
of the senora was the first to discover the catastro 
Running to the spot, she discovered the state of 
fosse and her daughter, and immediately gave the 
alarm 


Some of the people rushed thither at once; and 
recovered ee aoa her swoon, and 
deed, and placing 
nfortunate lever in good hands, they raised 

a hue and cry, and started in pursuit of thes 

He had‘for a long time been the terror of 
The robberies he had- committed in the city were 
numberleas, and his mame was a very terror to old 
and young. 

Coming upon his track for a short while, many of 
the’civilians, besides a police-guard, were close at his 
arg but b; Svit aot Oak 
and dirty he managed to elude his pur- 
suers ; abd Wal "tee" a: tale timoiades having now 

hed very near to the house of Pedro, he was - 
eeerved iy w @yinin ty enter, eu) the the coger 
populace and willing soldiers were led directly to the 
SS eS 
Suspicions of Pedro’s honesty had been rife for 
years, and the tracking of Doan Manuel in his domicile 
was sufficient greund ee eee 
wes, now jhe ehavedior' of (iis » tumult) to do open 


violence to his -person-or 
This, under present circuthatances, was not arora 
to all outward ces, the house being an 


but formidable in any 
in, go in; tear thee pirate's house down upon 
his own head! He's an accessory to the murder!” 

“ Pedro'isa pirate!” cried one. “Don Manuel’s a 

gler!” cried another. “Down with the house! 
break open the door and dreg him into the street. 
Ho, for the assassin!” 

Pieces of iron and cinders from the front of the 
blacksmith’s shop were thrown with violence against 
the side and roof of the house, and against the door, 
and the soldiers commenced beating the door with 
the ends of their muskets, and calling out for admis- 
sion to the premises. In the meantime the disturbed 
inmates were contriving plans to escape. 

Juanita was prostrate with excitement. It was 
not, hewever, because she feared the mob would 
hurt her, for innocence has no fears. It was the hor- 
rible cry. 


“Pedro isa villain! Pedro is a robber! Kill the 





“Ab! itis mo accusation that caninjure him in 





festoons, floated in the spacious windows, and from 





pirate without mercy !” 
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Bhe had given up every hope and had fallen down 
before her erucifit. While in that positién and 
nearly insensible Don Manuel rashed into the room, 
caught her in his arms, and commanding Pedro 
te follow, climbed’ the back wall of the garden, and’ 
leaped’ dewn behind the stable into an alley. Wittr- 
out being seen, and’ still bearing the fragile form of 
the young girl in his giant-like embrace, he Yan with 
all his might towatds ‘the suburbs of the city, and’ 
thence to the mountains: 

In consequence of this, the brigand’s horse and 
Pedro's scanty household-effects were the only trophies 
of the assailants. The former was saved ; but, in 
spite ofall efforts to’ the contrary, the house and its 
contents were completely demolished; and when not 
one stone’was left upon another, and there was nothing 
to destroy, they reluctantly retired. 

As for the ball, it was completely broken: up. 

Poor Delfosse was carried home with a dangerous 
wound in his back, which was pronounced by the at- 
tendant’ physician to be very severe, but not mortal; 
and Isabel, pale-as death from the shock occasioned 
by the sight of so much blood; was all night long 
unable to repose except on the lap of her mother, 
whose solicitude for her was unbounded. 





OQHAPTER VIL 


Dow Maxvuxt, with Juanita leaning on his arm, 
and old Pedro at his heels, pursued his way undis- 
turbed among the mountames, directing his’ steps 
towards'the cave of Guantaniwo. 

Finally, when the path became very narrow, the 
young girl walked between ‘the two men, the trio 
all ‘in ‘single’ file. A moody silence, only broken 
now and then by a growl from the pirate, was 
preserved: Juanita asked nod questions. She was 
not anxious to be inquisitive. 

She knew ‘not, neither cared’ to know, whither 
tley were leading her, or what had’ been ‘the! eause 
ef the uproar ‘in the city. Like ‘one doomed to. a 
fate he cannot avert,’ she passively submitted ‘to the 
* control of Don Manuel and her wretched old father 
without a mrurmar. 

And when they reached the cave she uttered not 
a word of but entered the room assigned to 
her, a8 @ prisoner would his cell doomed to’ im~ 
prisonment for life. Her sufferings, if they might so 
be termted, were all internal. She had known before 
that the life ber father led was not a yo moe one. 
She knew also that he did not obtain his living by 
honest toil; but she never until now felt what it was 
to be the daughter of a pirate—the child of an outlaw. 

‘The dreams the old blacksmith had fostered by his 
eonversation— ps, for no other reason than that it 
pleased her, as it does all women, to be flattered—were 
all gone, The reality as it was, bad been, and to all 
human knowledge would still continue to be; rese up 
before her, displaying its own true colours, without 
ene tint of hope or pronrise of future’ improve- 
ment. 

The bracelet the old man had — her — 
ceased to possess, in the mysterious letters engrav 
within, any charm! whatever; though she | siill 
kept it concealed—not that she thought it would ever 
be of more value te her than it was then, but because 
she fancied her father might want to:take it from 
her. 


Her room was apart from that of Don Manuel and 
Pedro, as well as from that in which the men were 
quarteredyand her only companion was old Nina, the 
Creole. 

Yet. sho was daily aware of events as they trans- 


The robbers returned to the Cave evéry night with 
some new booty; sometimes consisting»of merchan- 
dize, and at others of valuablés, such as watches and 
money. 

So Industriously was this business prosecuted that 
it soon became necessary to have their commodities 
— in order to make room for the increasing 

under. 

To that end, a -schooner*was obtained, of which 
old Pedro‘took command. 

Whenever’ occasion required it, this vessel was 
broughf, late in‘ the evening, to the mouth of thie 
harbour, and the ‘fruits of this nefarious trade was 
shipped on board by means of a small cow-boat always 
kept at the cave. 

y this means the robbers were able to furnish 
themselves with the necessaries of life; aud besides, 
to dispose of their own goods to great profit by a 
contraband trade, which was so‘ dexterously managed 
that they eluded the utmost vigilance of the Govern- 
ment officials, 

Don Manuel was absent most of the time; and 
when he was at home was very seldov. in Juanita’s 
room. 

When he visited her apartment, howerer, as he 
sometimes did, he was remarkably circumspect in: his 


liberties he was used to taking when she lived alone 
with her father in’ Santiago... That modesty, so cha- 
racteristic in the breeding and habits of the Spaniard, 
was not ignored by the brigand, even in the deptiis 
of the rock-bound cave of Guantanimo. 
It) was whi among the men that he would, at 
some day in the future, make her his wife; but cer- 
tainly as yet he had. mentioned nothing of the kind to 
her. To speak the truth, he had never fora single 
moment entertained such an idea or cherished such a 
desire. 
It was natural for one of her age unquestionably 
to wish for a being to loveand to look up to for pro- 
tection. It was natural for her to crave for a manly 
arm on which to lean in the darker hours of adversity 
and trial; but the ideal of her dreams had never ap- 
peared to her, and perhaps never would. 
Her heart wasas pure‘@nd spotless as the driven 
snow; and like that, was only waiting for an impres- 
sion, which im would be made whenever a 
roper agent presented itself; and if such a thing as 
hat never occurred, the former would never happen. 
Ia which case, how appropriate would be these lines 
of the immortal Gray : 
“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed depths of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 
Alas! how many sach sweets perish in this world 
untasted. 
So went on affairs at the eave of Guantanimo. 
Meanwhile, Delfosse was convalescent; a week’s 
confinement to his room, and he was-able to be on his 
feet again. 
The wound he had received from the knife of Don 
Manuel proved to be only a deep flesh one, and nature 
and her assistant, the good surgeon, with now and 
then a sweet souvenir ‘from Isabel, had all gone a 
great’ way to restore him to perfect health. 
unfortunately for his affianced, she had never 
been: herself since that ill-faied night. 
Whether the effects of the swoon or continual 
dread of Don Manuel, or something else entirely 
different from either, was the eause of it, no one kuew, 
but one thing was quite apparent—she was ill. And 
under that illness she was fading—fast fading, likea 
rose plucked: from its stem or bruised on the stalk. 
Ever since, or from about the time of the ball, there 
had been growing day by day in the beautiful linea- 
ments of her Grecian face the unmistakable signs of 
disease. She had lost almost entirely that cheerful- 
ness of disposition and vivacity of spirit she was 
formerly so noted for, and seemed now only the 
shadow of what she used to be. 

Her mother could not be igaorant of her situation. 
Hence a physician wascalled. Fresh air and a change 
of diet and scenery were recommended. 

All the maternal feelings of the senora were 
aroused ; and some course must be speedily taken, or 
Isabel would die. 

There was belonging to the family a small tliatched- 
roofed cottage on the seaward declivity of Mount Tar- 
quina, about half-way from Santiago to Cape de 
Cruz. Senora Grinan determined to take her daughter 
to this placé as a last resort. 

“ There,” thought she, ‘where the sea-breeze 
comes in fresh from the ocean, where the wild birds 
sing, and the. flowers of the mountain bloom, she 
will regain her accustomed health and happiness.” 

The house had been oceupied by an overseer, who 
had under his control a few negro slaves, and worked 
about ten acres of gronnd, growing coffee and sugar- 
eane. ° 

Senora Grinan determined to take with her only a 
single attendant—namely, Dolores, the favourite of 
her young mistress. 

There were more sad lhearts‘in Santiago than one 
when the trio left for Mount Tarquina. 

Delfosse was not alone in his grief ; Isabel was 
dearly loved by all who knew her, and her affable man- 
ners and uncommon beauty had won for her a host 
of admirers amongst tlie first families of Cuba. 

Many had sought her hand in the days of her 
glory, but to none except the Frenchman had she 
ever given any encouragement. He was looked upon 
by all as the bappiest man in the world. 

Who will wonder, then, when they are told that 
he followed her to the boat (for they went by 
water), with tears in his eyes, and stood upon the 
shore and waved adios with his pocket-l:andkerchief 
in answer to hers, until a jutting point in the har- 
bour shut out the retreating vessel, as the grim out- 
lines of the mountains hide the setting sun from the 
forlorn traveller in. strange land ? 

Like one lost was Delfosse. There had been a 
time when he was a stranger in Santiago; when 
every face was new to him, and there seemed to be 
no affinity between him and any other human being 
within the compass of his social sphere. But infi- 
— more lonely was his present situation tlan 
then. 


If to be without a friend, haviag never had one, is 
a misfortune, how much greater is the affiotion of 
losing one whose society has been to us the sweetest 
solace of onr life! 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the loss of 
what we have never enjoyed ; but. deprive us of a 
single source of pleasure, and our existence is be- 
clouded, 
Delfesse had lived in a world bounded by affection, 
as the visible hemisphere appears to be boulded to 
the mind of a child. Earth and heaven met, and 
beneath the great concave Le walked alone with 
Isabel. 
Now she was gone; had left him for months, an 
in such a feeble state of health that death might in- 
tervene ere he could have the pleasure of beholdiug 
her face again. 
To him this sad parting was like the warning voice 
of the old man of the Mauritius to Paul and Virginia ; 
and like theirs so might be this separation —for ever. 
Days passed by, but time offered no antidote. Ab- 
sence failed in his case to effect a cure. or even give 
relief; and every hour but accumulated his sor- 
row. 
In this state of mind he left the place in which he 
was employed, and in the evening of a sultry day 
walked out into the adjoining couutry, to while away 
the tedious hours, and if possible to forget fur a mo- 
ment the cause of his despondency. 
It had been currently reported that Don Manuel 
was dead; and as no one had heard of him in or 
about Santiago for a long time, everybody believed 
the story. So Delfosse was.uot afraid to walk alone 
ou that account.. But whether he met with and was 
slain by Don Manuel or not, or whether he perished 
in the mountains, no one could tell; but that he 
never came back became a solemn fact, His old lLayuts 
were vacant, his face was lost to his friends, and 
finally his name ceased to be mentioned in the city of 
his adoption. 

(To be continued.) 





Apvice to Mopesr Herrrs.—Recently a notary 
had to find out a young man, a private in a Cuirassier 
regiment, who was a happy next-of-kin. “You are 
from Touraine, you are this, that, and the other,” said 
the notary, and was replied to with distinct and 
clear answer and proof. ‘“ Well, then,” said the notary, 
concluding, “ you are the heir of eight hundred thou- 
sand franes, and I shall be very happy to advance 
you apy sum you may require.” “ Well, monsieur, 
if it is quite convenient,” replied the heir, “ I 
should feel very much obliged for the loan of two 
francs.” 

PecuLrAR TRADES IN PAris.—At the present time 
Paris contains 12 manufacturers of artificial eyes and 
8 of pastrycooks’ jackets, 2 makers of skates and 40 
corncutters, 18 wholesale mustard merchants, 7 cou- 
structors of lightning conductors, 7 of speaking- 
trumpets, and 3 beehive makers, 8 manufacturers of 
wooden heads for barbers and bennet-makers, and 
of corkscrews, 16 dealers in vanilla and 13 in leeches, 
49 cutters of hares’ hair for the hatters, and 13 manu- 
facturers of helmets and hatchets for sappers, 19 
horsedealers and 15 makers of reeds for clariouets, 
bassoons, and hautbois, 13 muzzle-makers and 4 
crutch-makers, 18 gut workers aud 9 manufacturers 
of feot-warmers, and 1 breaker-up of carriages. 

Tue Paris Bxuisition.—The Great Exhibition 
sof 1867 is beginning to frighten the Parisians, like 
that of London did when first propounded. The 
speople are frightened there will be a famine in 
Paris, and that, without the Government makes 
efforts to keep up the supply, the country peopie 
will not, and the tradespeople canuot. In London we 
know thatdemand createdsupply without intervention. 
Perhaps it may not be so well in a well-regulated 
country. The Parisians, however, feel some com- 
fort in*the fact that horse-meat has now been in- 
troduced, is plentiful, and is relished, Perhap. the 
foreiguers will not be able to draw counfort, as they 
do not desire to draw sustenance, from the same 
source. 

Prick or Scorcu Lanw Licury Years Sixce.— 
We have before us a curious document, some of the 
items of which will no doubt prove interesting to 
those who rent land in Scotland for fishing and shoot- 
ing. It isa report of the British Fishery Society in 
1787 ; and looking at the high terms now obtained for 
land in Scotland, we must readily admit that the 
member who said posterity would conclude that they 
had made a good bargain was a gvod prophet. ‘The 
report states that ‘a large part of Tobermory Farm 
was purchased for the society from Mr. Campbell, of 
Knock. It consists of five hundred acres round the 
harbour. Terms were, the present rent, £53 10s., and 
£500° down. Tho Duke of Argyll sold the society 
a still better bargaiu, having only asked tue present 
rent of about £30 or £40 for fifteen hundred acres, 
so that the society is now in possession of two thou- 
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sand and odd acres round British Harbour for £90 a 
year, and £500 paid in money. One of the party said 
he would leave directions for publishing in the news- 
paper, fifty years hence, the terms of this purchase, 
and would appeal to posterity for a confirmation of 
his opinion, ir which he was singular, that the bar- 
gain made with Knock is a cheap one, for in less time 
than fifty years the land round Tobermory would 
yield the society £2,000 a year.” The whole of the 
proceedings of this society are worth perusal. “The 
Duke of Argyll was president and Lord Breadalbane 
vice-president, and these noblemen, with a committee 
of five persons, made a voyage from London tothe 
Hebrides, surveying the islands and coasts of the west 
for fishing purposes and for founding stations. That 
they were well received by the residents the following 
extract from their journal showing their proceedings 
at Arras affords good evidence: “The day was fine. 
The boats of the Highland gentlemen had colours 
Sying, a bagpiper in the bow of each, and rowers in 


uniform liveries, and made a fine appearance. His 


Majesty's health, success to the fisheries, and many 
other loyal and patriotic toasts were drunk, accom- 
panied with a discharge of swivel guns, with which 
all the vessels and some of the boats were provided. 
The company were all in great spirits. A gayer scene 
could not be seen.” 





“K EN ‘MORE, 
———— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Ox the day following the tournament the peasantry 
Rad the field for such sports as they saw fit to engage 
in, and after that the assembly dispersed. The king 
remained until the third day, when he returned to 
Scone, most of the Scottish knights going with him. 
Before he left he gave promise of an enduring friend- 
ship to Aldred od Lanark, and strongly urged the 
young man to make his appearance at the capital very 
often. The Ear Lo! Northumberland, with his Euglish 
followers departe t on the fourth day, and thus 
Kenmore Castle was once more quiet. Some of 
these knights would have remained longer for the 
enjoyment of forest sports, but the sickness of Edwin 
kept the earl from joining them, and they thought it 
best to withdraw. Douglas stopped, as he felt in duty 
bound to do. 

On the evening of the sixth day of his prostration 
Edwin of Kenmore lay upon his bed, his head 
against a pile of soft pillows, and his face turned 
towards the window which overlooked the lake. 
The sun was just touching the rugged crest of Ben 
Lawers, and a golden glory suffused the balmy atmo- 
sphere. Atholbane sat near the foot of the bed, the 
eountess stood by his side, while Clara Douglas was 
scated by the invalid’s pillow. 

“ I think he sleeps,” said Lady Margaret. 

Clara made no reply, and presently the countess 
heft the chamber, remarking, as she turned away: 

“T shall return by the time he wakes up. 

Hardly had his mother gone when Edwin opened 
his eyes. He had grown very thin and white—so 
much so, that even the blue lines that had marked 
the course of the veins had disappeared. 

“ Clara, is my father here ?” 

The earl arose, and stood near his son. 

“Father, where is Aldred? I have not seen him 
to-day.” 

“ Would you see him now, my son?” 

“Yes, I love Aldred.” 

Atholbane went to the door and called a servant, 
whom he sent upon the errand. 

Ere loug the Knight of Lanark came, and the boy's 
eyes lighted up with a sudden flash of gratitication 
as he felt the hand of his friend. 

“ Dear, good Aldred!” spoke the invalid, “I wished 
to see you once more ; [ wished to tell you how much 
t loved you, aud how like a brother you have 
seemed to me; and I wished that you should know 
this in order that you might cherish my memory 
when Iam gone.” 

The knigist bent over and kissed the boy's white 
brow. 

“ Dear Edwin, it needed not such words from your 
ips to give me assurance of your love, or to fix 
your fond image in my memory of blessing. If I 
have seemed like a brother to you, you have in turn 


bound yourself very close to my heart.” 

A warm, happy smile overspread the face of the lad, 
and presently he said: 

“Ounce I thought it would be a very. hard thing to 


lie, but I think sono more. I am sure there is a 
better world than this—a world where there is no 
falsehood, and no envious malice— where there 
is no pain—where duty and happiness are united, and 
where the Lord of Glory reigns for ever.” 

“Hush, Edwin,” spoke the earl, in a trembling 
voice; “you know the physician told you that you 
must uot talk too much.” 


“T know; but: still, father, what I have to say I 
must say now, for I am going away very soon. Come 
near to me, Clara; raise my head a little higher.” 

The maiden placed another pillow beneath bis 
head, and, at the same time, the earl drew nearer to 
his side. 

“The sun is going down—down, down. See how 
gloriously it sets. Clara, your hair looke like gold, 
and your cheeks like the blooming rose; but the 
golden glory of earth can come to anend and the 
roses can fade. But you must not worry on that ac- 
count. For such as you, dear cousin, the immortal 
gates are open, and when these beauties fade, 
those beyond the grave shall be yours fer ever 
more.” 

A little while the invalid lay gazing upon the 
grand sunset scene, and then he turned to his father. 

“Father, I owe it to Clara and to yourself ‘to set 
your mind right where, now, I think it is wrong. 
When I am dead you must not look upon my fair 
cousin as having lost Ler affianced husband, for such 
is not the case.” 

“Edwin, you wander——” 

“Stop, father; I know what I am saying. Ask 
Clara.” 

The earl looked towards the maiden, and she 
said: 

“He speaks truly, my lord.” 

“ Aye,” continued Edwin, “my cousin must be set 
right. If I had lived we should not have been 
married. She loves me tenderly and truly, but I have 
only a brother's place in her heart. She has been 
honourable and just. She would have sacrificed her- 
self if I had said so, and had lived to accept, but I 
would not have it so. I never loved Claraasa 
strong man should love the woman whom he would 
make his wife. My own weakness of body caused 
me to shrink from claiming the holy relationship, 
What was I that I should presume to be the hus- 
band of Clara Douglas? So, my father, we have been 
very dear to each other, having no brother and sister, 
and when I am gone Clara will have lost a brother— 
no more.” 

Atholbane looked frem his son to Clara Douglas, 
and then from her back to his son 

The maiden saw that there was no sign of anger 
upon his face or yet of disappointment, only an ex- 
pression of surprise and wonder, and she ventured to 
say 

rf Blame me not, my lord. Had Edwin claimed my 
hand I should not have withheld it... He has told you 
the truth. Had I married him he would have had 
my hand without my heart.” 

“T should have lost more than I had gained,” in- 
terposed Edwin., “I should have gained a cold and 
empty hand, and lost all the love of a fond sister. 
Lady, you have been honourable and just. It is 
not your fault that your heart bas been given to 
another.” 

‘My lerd!” 

“Hush. I ask no questions. If you cannot. be 
Edwin’s wifethen may heaven bless your union with 
some brave and noble man. | Be your choice what it 
may, so that your happiness is to be promoted thereby, 
I will bid you God-speed.” 

Clara arose to her feet and moved to Atholbane’s 
side, and, without speaking, she put her arms about 
his neck and pillowed her head on his bosom. 

“ Lady—beloved—what is the matter? Why do 
you weep?” 

“ Bless you, my lord!” 

She had spoken thus in a sobbing tone, when a 
strange sound from Edwin's lips arrested her attention, 
aud both she and the earl started up. The boy was 
trying to speak, but his voice had failed him, and 
when he saw that his father was looking he —— 
to Aldred. 

“ What is it, my son ?” 

“ Aldred—Clara.” It was a feeble whisper, and it 
was all he could say. 

Atholbane understood him, however; he slowly 
shook his head, then he took ‘his:sun’s hand and 
quietly said: 

“| have no power to bestew, but I will not op- 

se.” 
gt smile of gratitude lighted up the pale face of the 
boy, and presently his gaze wandered to the dis- 
tant mountains, where the horizon was in a glow 
with the purpling halo that dwelt above the declining 
sun. ‘Those who stood by the bedside waited for him 
to speak again ; but he did not. The hand that rested 
upon his bosom slid down by his side, a mysticshadow 
crept over his face, the warm light faded from the 
eye, and the mortal had put on immortality. 

“So fades my last hope of earth,” groaned Athol- 
bane, sinking upon the bed with his face buried in 
his hands. 

And Aldred, drawing him up and holding his hand 
in both his own, made earnest speech: 

“| cannottake the place of a son to thee, Atholbane; 





but another place I will fill if keaven gives me 








strength and knowledge. I will be a brother to do.. 
thee service with By life if need be.” if 


Fora os or more Lose the cL - a deep shadow 
rested upon Kenmore Castle, and the inhabitants 
thereof walked to aud fro as though all shared in the 
heavy grief of the earl. Thorwald was away most of 
the time; but when he was at hdme he professed to 
mourn with the rest. 

‘The countess ex much regret that she had 
not been with her son when he died, and her regret 
was sincere. 

She had loved her pale boy, though from his earliest 
childhood she had not placed much hope in his 
reaching manhood. He had never received from her 
the love that warmed her heart to her firstborn, and 
who shall say she was to blame? She had loved Eric 
of St. Philip as she never had: loved Atholbane, and 
the son of Eric had a place in her regard that could 
not be given to another, 

One morning, about two weeks after Edwin's death, 
Lady Margaret spoke with her husband upon a sab- 
ject that occupied her thoughts continually. 

“ My lord, are you willing that I should speak with 
you — a matter which is to me of grave import- 
ance 

“ Certainly, Margaret; speak en.” 

The earl seemed to know what was coming, for he 
sat down and prepared to: listen without any show of 
surprise. 

“IT wish to ask you,” pursued the countess, with a 
slight trepidation in her manner, “ whether you look 
upon my son as standing in the line of heirship to 
Kenmore ?” 

“ Youspeak of Thorwald ?” 

“Of whom else should I speak? Heis the only 
son I have.” 

“ Margaret, I cannot auswer that question now.” 
Atholbane spoke moderately and kindly, but yet with 
decision. “ By the right of blood Thorwald has no 
more claim to the heirship tuan has my forester or my 
butler. Were I todie to-day he would. not touch an 
acre of this land, or couatafarthing of the revenue 


“ What would are 4 Kenmore in such an al- 
ternative?” asked the 

“ You would hold a Miving here while you lived a 
widow.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Then, as I should leave no direct heir, the whole 
estate would revert to the crown, as in the first place 
it-was a gift from the crown to my father for services 
rendered ; but, Margaret, we will not pursue this sub- 
ject. now. ‘» 

“ But,” urged the lady, anxiously, “ you have the 
right to appoint an heir ?” 

“ That right is not vested-alone in me,” replied the 
earl. “Ican nominate au heir, but, the king must 
sanction it.” 

“And, my lord, if you were te nominate my son, 
would Edgar refuse to confirm it 2” 

Atholbane shook his head with a dissatisfied air. 

“ Margaret, Iam yet in the prime of life, I may 
outlive Thorwald many years. What is hidden:in the 
womb of time we cannot tell... Your son has a bome 
here, and holds an honourable. position ; while he 
chooses to remain he shall have such regard as he 
merits. But Iam not pre to go farther now— 
mind you, my lady, I do not speak with objection to 
Thorwald, but with objections to the principle in- 
volved. Edwin's place cannot be filled at present. 
Wait. Iwill be Earl of Keamore while I live, and if 
I doso many years longer, coming time may work out. 
a solution to the problem of eo that shall save 
us all trouble and perplexity. re Margaret ; we 
have no need of haste.” 

The countess turned away with an. expression of 
disappointment, which she could not conceal. 

“Upon my soul!” muttered the earl to himself, after 
she had gone. “I wonder much at her anxiety in this 
matter. What can be her object in urging such a 
thing at'this time ?” 

And it troubled him not a little, though not.for a 
long while, for within two hours after his wife lad 
left him Earl Douglas sought him in his chamber. 

“Now, my good brother-in-law,” said Douglas, 
after he had seated himself, “it is time that we 
had some understanding of the relations between us, 
as they have been left by the death of Edwin. L 
have not spoken before because I would not break in 
upon your sorrow; but as the matter is one of im- 
portance I have "thought farther delay unneces- 


sary 

“ © You are right,” replied Atholbane;." but still I 
cannot see that the subject has the importance 01 
would give it. In the death of my son our com) ac: 
fails, and there, it seems to me, is the end,” 

“Not necessarily,” said Douglas. “You will re- 
member that our object in the proposed marriage was 
a union of our houses, The time may come—in fact, 
it is very likely to come—wheu the salvation of the 
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realm may depend upon the union of the Scottish 
chiefs, and surely the need of that union is as great 
now as when our children were affianced.” 

“I understand you,” answered the Earl of Ken- 
more; “and I admit that your proposition is just, 
but I fail to see what end you aim at. The only 
bond of union we had is broken.” 

“ But,” suggested Douglas, ‘there may be a new 


one. 

“ How so?” demanded Atholbane, “I have no liv- 
ing child.” 

“ But your wife has.” 

Ina moment the whole truth flashed upon Ken- 
more’s mind, and he now knew why the countess had 
been so anxious concerning her son. 

“ My brother,” he said, after a moment's reflection, 
“Tcomprehend you. If Iwill make Thorwald heir 
to this earldom’ you will bestow your daughter's 
band?” 

“ Yes,” answered Douglas, quickly, ‘‘you have it 
now.” ! 

“ Ah!” returned the other, with a solemn shake of 
the head, ‘“I had not thought of that.” 

“ But what do you think of it now ?” 

Atholbane arose from his chair and walked several 
times across the room; finally, he resumed his seat and 
looked his companion calmly in the face. 

“ Douglas, I have learned to love your sweet child, 
and Lam ready to make any reasonable sacrifice for 
her peace and happiness. If it would give her joy to 
seo ‘Chorwald made heir of Kenmore——” 

“Tash!” interrupted Douglas, with an impatient 
movement. ‘ Why speakof her? This is a matter of 
policy. .I know what Clara’s answer would be, Un- 
fortunately, she loves my low-born protégé.” 

“You mean Aldred?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He is my protégé now,” said Atholbane; “and if 
you will give him the hand of your child, I will pro- 
mise that. the king shall raise him——” 

“ Bah!” cried Douglas, stamping his foot upon the 
floor. “Talk not tome of mating a Douglas with the 
son of a forester. I am surprised. By St, Michael! 
I love the Knight of Lanark as well as you or the 
king can love him; but I cannot forget that Walthorp 
is his father, and that his mother was a servant and 
the child of a servant. The blood of Douglas cannot 
mingle with such a current! We need not speak 
of Aldred more. You cannot make him your heir.” 

“I wish I could,” returned Atholbane; “ but the 
thing is impossible.” 

“Then,” said Douglas, “let us set him aside. I 
know that my daughter loves him and that he loves 
her; and it was for that that I sent him away from 
Lanark, _Thorwald comes of noble stock on both 
sides, and you can make him your heir if you 
choose.” 

‘* My lord,” pronounced he of Kenmore, rising to his 
feet, ‘I have much to think of before I give you a 
decisive answer. Let this matter rest where it is 
at p t. I will ider—I will reflect.” 

*« But,” interrupted Douglas, “I must have your 
word that you will not-——” 

“Hold!” broke in Atholbane, with an imperative 
motion of the hand. ‘I must be placed under no 
restrictions. You donot know all that I know. If 
you did———-But never mind.” 

“ But I am anxious.” 

“So am I, good Douglas—more anxious than you 
can know.” 

“ Grant me one favour, Atholbane, and I will rest 
easy, and await your pleasure.” 

** Anything in reason.” 

“hen make some excuse for Aldred to go away 
from Aenmore.” 

“J will do so as soon as I can,” said Atholbane. 
“By the day after to-morrow I will send him to the 
king; andin a private missive to his majesty I will 
ask that the knight may be kept at court until he 
bears farther from me. Will that suit you 2” 

Douglas said that he was satisfied. 








CHAPTER XVL 


Eart Doucias was not a man to betray a secret, 
or to violate the confidence of friendship. He was 
d of his station, jealous of his honour, and stead- 

‘ast in his resolution. He had seen but little of his 
sister since her first marriage; and that little had 
been upon the bright side; so he regarded her now 
as a person whom he might trust inrplicitily—not that 
he would have placed any weighty business in her 
hands—but he felt that she had equal inducement 
with him to maintain the purity and honour of his 
house. If ret’ had ever conceived a spirit of 
ill-feeling towards her husband, from any cause what- 
ever, she had been careful not to show it to her 
brother; but she gave him to understand that all was 

and harmony at Kenmore. 

And the earl’s estimation of Thorwald had been 
formed much upon his sister’s representation. During 








his visits at Lanark, Margaret's son had shown only 
the best side of his character, as thcre had been no 
occasion for him to show any other; and, furthermore, 
he had contrived to so entertain his host that his 
companionship had been agreeable. Douglas knew 
that Thorwald was an accomplished knight, and he 
believed him to be a true and honourable man. He 
did not know how much venom there was in the 
blood of the Son of Eric. 

Under all. these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Earl Douglas should turn his thoughts 
upon Therwald as @ husband for his daughter after 
Edwin's death. 

He had a strong desire to see Lanark and Ken- 
more united, and if Atholbane would but make 
Thorwald his heir, that desire might be grati- 
fied 


This idea, once entertained, took firm possession of 
his mind; and as his sister was equally interested 
with himself, he communicated freely with her. 

And thus, without thought of harm, Douglas told 
Lady Margaret the result of his interview with Athol- 
bane, at the same time bidding her hope that all 
would come right. He did not caution her not to tell 
Thorwald what he had said, because he fancied 
that she would be discreet enough without any word 
from him. 

Early in the evening, Thorwald sought his mother 
in her chamber, and proceeded at once to inquire if 
she had spoken with. her husband upon the subject 
they had in hand. 

“Yes,” replied the countess, “I have spoken with 
him, and my brother has spoken with him. To me 
he was somewhat reserved, but to Douglas he let the 
whole truth out. I do not think Atholbane regards 
you very favourably, but yet, if there be nothing 
else in the way, he might be brought over.” 

Margaret paused; and when she continued there 
was much bitter feeling in her tone. 

“Tt isas much as I had thought. My brother has 
told me all that passed between himself and Athol- 
bane, and I find that Aldred of Lanark is the stum- 
bling-block.” 

“ How 2?” cried Thorwald; “ Aldred a stumbling- 
block in your husband's way?” * 

“In our way,” responded Margaret, with closed 
teeth. , 

“T know,” pursued the knight, “that Clara loves 
this fellow, and I know, too, that he loves her; but 
she must obey her father.” 

“ Ah, my son,” said the countess, with a little re- 
luctance in her tone, “ you must remember that my 
brother’s aim is to make his daughter mistress of 
Kenmore, and Atholbane does not seem inclined to 
give direct promise that the end can be attained 
through you.” 

“Then he refuses to make mo his heir ?” exclaimed 
Thorwald, with a frowning brow and clutching 
fingers. 

“ No,” replied Margaret, “ he does not refuse, but he 
hesitates.” 

“ And does he take thought of Aldred in this con- 
nexion ?” 

“I think he does, my son. At all events, it would 
please him to see Clara’s hand bestowed upon the 
youth.” 

“’Sdeath!” cried the knight, stamping his foot 
upon the floor, “ would Atholbane make Aldred his 
heir ?” 

‘No, he cannot do that; but he promises my 
brother that the king will raise the young knight to 
a post of honour.” 

“ By heaven!” shouted Thorwald, starting to his 
feet, “this is past endurance.” 

“ Easy, my son,” spoke the countess, persuasively. 
“Tf you are not careful we may be overheard. Sit 
down and listen.” 

The excited man resumed his ceat, and the lady 
continued : 

“ We must look at the truth boldly, and not try to 
put it out of sight. My husband has conceived a 
strong liking for Aldred of Lanark—so much so, that 
he seems to think of no one else. While Edwin was 
alive thero existed a slight bond of union between 
Atholbane and myself ; but that is gone, and I am well 
convinced that I have no place in his heart.” 

The countess clenched her handsand shut her teeth, 
and the cloud upon her brow betokeaed that bitter 
feelings were in her heart. 

“ Tlike it mot,” she repeated, spitefully. ‘ What 
with the ghost of Lady Maud, and the liking for this 
wanderer, and the unaccountable whim of the king, I 
am driven entirely out from his regard.” 

“Then,” said the Son of Eric, in a whisper, 
“ Aldred of Lanark stands between me and this eurl- 
dom, and also between me and the hand of Clara 
Douglas ?” 

“ Hush ! you must do nothing rash, my son.” 

“ Will you answer me?” cried the knight, impe- 
tuously. 

“ It is true,” replied Margaret. 





Thorwald walked several timesacross the roam, aué 
when he finally stopped he had ceased to tremble, 
— his lips were compressed until they were bieoe-- 
ess. 

“ Mother,” he said, scarcely above a whisner, “f 
will do nothing rash; I must think of this. Wait we 
til I have reflected.” 

“ Thorwald, your eyeis too bright.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! it needs bright eyes in such times. 
Look you to the daughter of Earl Douglas, and I wik 
look to the son of Walthorp. ButI will do acthing 
rash. Fear not, my mother.” 

The knight had turned towards the door, when 
the countess started to her feet, and caught him by 
the arm. 

“Thorwald,” she cried, in accents of alarm, “ you 
frighten me ; what mean you?” ‘ 

* I did not know a Douglas could be a cowerd!” 
retorted the son. 

“Tam not a coward,” returned Margaret, quickly; 
“but I would be careful not to make matters worse 
than they now are. Your blood is lot, and you mag 
do that which will set Atholbane for ever against you. 
Aye, and more still—iny brother!” 

“Tash! you worry yourself without cause, my dear 
mother.” 

Thorwald spoke very calmly, and even smiled as 
he spoke, 

“I have told you that I will do nofhing rash, and 
I will keep my word. But of this you may rest 
assured; I will find some way to send Aldred af 
Lanark from Kenmore, andI.will do it so quietly thas 
my hand shall not be suspected. I have agents—K 
can find means. So rest youeasy. Do not let either 
of the earls see that you are anxious.” 

With these words Thorwald left his mother's 
chamber, and when he appeared at the supper table 
he was more agreeable than usual. And after that 
meal the knight assumed his gayest mood, and once or 
ot he succeeded in bringing a smile to Clara's 
ace, 

At length Lady Margaret remarked that they were 
standing by the wall of the Ghost’s Tower. 

“Thave no particular fear,” she said, “ but I think 
we might tind a more agreeable place for conversa- 
tion.” 

“ My dear countess,” asked Clara, “do you really 
think that there are ghosts in this tower 2” 

Lady Margaret shook her lead dubiously. 

“Your question, my child, shows that you are act 
acquainted with affairs at Kenmore.” 

“ But,” urged the maiden, “the apartments of the 
tower are o¢cupied.” 

“ It is a foolish experiment,” said Thorwald. “Ido 
not thiuk I am a coward, aud yet I would not like te 
occupy those chambers night after night. We knox, 
fair lady, that there are disembodied spirits in thu 
tower —that the ol&€ rooms above us have 
been, for long years, the abole of spectres. Aud 
if we can credit the testimony of reliable witnesses, 
some of these ghostly inhabitants like not to be trow- 
bled. A man of flesh, cladin steel, and armed with 
spear and buckler, if he attack me, I then know how 
to defend myself; but we know not how these spirits 
of another world may lay their evil powers upon us. 
I have no doubt that men have been stricken with 
death who have trespassed upon them. Atall events, 
if I were forced to make the apartments of this tower 
my abiding-place, I should consider my chances of 
long life materially lessened.” 

Clara bowed her head, and both Thorwald and bis 
mother could see that she was troubled. 

“However,” added the knight, after they had 
started to walk away from the tower, “ we who have 
no cause to trouble the haunted chambers need not 
fear that their spectra) occupants wili trouble us. Aud 
surely we should be very grateful that their ghost- 
ships do not lay claim to any other portion of the 
castle.” 

At this juncture the two earls came up, and:shortly 
afterwards the party returned to the keep. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, Thor- 
wald called for his horse, and as he prepared to moun‘, 
he stated to Douglas, who chanced to be ip the court, 
that he was going out on business. 

“ But,” said the earl, “ we are to have our hunt to- 
day. Can you postpone your visit?” 

“ Not easily,” replied Thorwald; “ but I can, perhaps, 
do what will answer full as well for you, while i 
answers much better for me. I can make all possible 
haste, and return by the middle of the forenoon. I 
know Atholbane’s hunting-ground, and if the ladive 
accompany you, and you are gone befgre I get back, 
I shall find you somewhere on the bank of the rivcr, 
beyond Fortingal. At all events, you shall see me, 


and I shall be much disappointed if I do nut arrive 
in season to enjoy most of your sport. 
piece of horse-flesh here.” 

After breakfast Atholbane ordered the horses to be 
brought to tho inner court, and directed that the 
foresters should make ready all things for a day’ 
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Some surprise was expressed by the countess 
that Thorwald was absent; but when her brother in- 
formed her that her son would probably join them 
before noon, she seemed satisfied. 

The party had been gone some two hours or more 
when Thorwald returned; but he made no haste to 
follow them. He dismounted at the entrance to the 
stable yard, and directed Griffeth, who had been in 
waiting for him, to see that Lis horse was properly 
cared for. 

“But, my master,” said the esquire, “the earl ex- 
pects you in the forest. He bade me tell you that 
you would find him near the river.” 

“We will be off before long,” returned the knight; 
“but I mast first go te my chamber, where I have 
matters of my own to attend to. I will call you when 
I am ready.” 

Thorwald went to his room, where he removed 
his riding-boots and put on a pair of light slippers in 
their place. Then he came forth, and took his way 
along the corridor towards the Ghost’s Tower. 

He walked very carefully, making no noise as his 
feet fell upon the tiles, and ever and anon casting his 
eyerssround, as though to be sure that he was not 
observed. When he reached the large bed-chamber 
which Aldred still continued to eecupy, he noiselessly 
closed the door behind him, and then advanced to the 
sideboard, whereon stood two bottles, a ewer and 
twe silver drinking-cups. The bottles had both been 
opened, though only a slight portion of the contents 
had been used; one contained a fine, aromatic cordial, 
and the other some choice old wine. 

“Yes, yes, my Lady Clara,” muttered the intruder, 
as he set the wine-bottle back, “ there may be danger- 
ous spirits in this chamber. Aye—and deadly spirits, 
too! The Knight of Lanark is not proof against the 
spectre I shall bring up for him.” 

As he spoke he drew a phial from his pocket and 
removed the stopper. His hands trembled a little 
and he looked carefully around. The door of the 
Blue Chamber'was ajar, and he went and closed it ; 
then he went to the bed, and looked behind the 
curtains; and finally he returned to the sideboard, 
and poured half the contents of thé phial into the 
bottle of cordial, and the other half he mixed with 
the wine. A 

“So, so,” he said, after he had put the bottles as he 
had found them; “if the glosts don’t drink this up 
before Master Aldred returns he will find a resting- 
potion that will give lim an eternal quiet!” 

There were other bottles in a lower portion of the 
sideboard, but as they were all sealed, Thorwald 
judged that they would not be touched until those 
already opened had been emptied ; so Le’ went away 
with a strong faith that his rival would trouble him 
no more. If be held any doubt of what might be the 
danger to others through the deadly agent he had 
left behind him the thought did net give him trouble, 
for that chamber was not a place frequented by other 
inmates of the castle. 

The Knight of Lanark alone enjoyed the solitude of 
the old tower ; and if he were fond of the company of 
ghosts, he might very soon put off this mortal tene- 
ment, and so enjoy their society without restraint. 

Shortly after noon Thorwali, accompanied by his 
esquire, joined the hunting-party in the forest, and 
though at times he seemed a little absent iu his 
thoughts, he still managed to bear himself cheer- 
fully. 

Rod especially did he take pains to treat Aldred 
with marked respect and friendliness; but our 
hero was not deceived into the belief that his enemy 
had changed ; and, while he received the friendly 
attentions with becoming grace, he could not fail to 
observe the snake-like fire of hate that ever and anon 
lighted up the eyes of the speaker. 

The sun was just sinking behind the hoary crest of 
Ben Lawers when the hunting-party emerged from 
the forest towards the castle ; and Thorwald, drawing 
his rein, andcoming to a walk by where Atholbane 
and Douglas rode, said to the former : 

“My lord, ere I left this morning I promised 
Dougias that I would join you in the chase to- 

jay. I kept my promise ; but in doing sol was forced 
to leave my business unfinished. I have friends there 
waiting for me, and I must jointhem this evening. I 
shall return on the morrow.” 

With this the Son of Eric took off his hat to the 
party, and having spoken a word of adieu to his mo- 
ther and Lady Clara, he rode away, followed by his 
esquire. 

Within the castle was a messenger, just arrived 
from Lanark, waiting very impatiently to see Earl 
Douglas. 

“Ah, Robert! What now?” Douglas was sur- 

Pp ‘ised and eager, for Robert was his confidential agent 
and lieutenant, whom he had left to take care of his 
castle. 

“ A message from the countess, my lord,” replied 
the courier, extending « packet as he spoke. 

The earl took it, and cut the band with his dagger, 


sport. 


and when he had read the contents he turned to 
Aldred. 

“Good Aldred, you and I must make all haste and 
eat our supper, and then away for Lanark.” 

“Now, father?” interrupted Clara, who had just 
been assisted from the saddle by the youthful keight. 

“ You will remain here, my child; for Aldred and I 
must ride with a will.” 

“Is there need of so much haste?” asked Athol- 
bane. 

«“ Yes,” answered Douglas. “We will take fresh 
horses, and ride to Stirling to-night. There we can 
rest a couple of hours with our good FitzHenary ; 
and with horses fresh from there we may reach Lanark 
early on the morrow.’ 

“My lord !” spoke our hero, anxiously. 

“Your father is ill, Aldred—perhaps dying. He 
would see us. He has something to say tome. Let 
us make haste.” 

Douglas evidently had something more upon his 
mind—something which he had gained from the mis- 
sive the messenger had brought—but he chose to reveal 
no more to his protégé. 

(To be continued.) 
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ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“You will not dare harm him4” 

“ Whom 2?” 

“ Charles of Leon.” 

“Not dare? He dies the death !” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“ He does !” 

“No! no! He shall not die!” 

“ Mohammed bas sworn it.” 

Zebra started to her feet, and gazed wildly into 
Ben Hamed’s face. 

“Do you mean this thing ?” she uttered, in a hoarse) 
whisper. “Do you mean that the king will kiil Charles 
of Leon ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then listen !” 

The maiden raised herself to her full height, and 
gazed steadily upon the Alcalde. Her eyes burned 
with an intense fire, and her every feature told of the 
fearful struggle that was werking within. 

‘‘ Listen,” she said. “If Charles of Leon dies by } 
order of the king, then I, too, bid farewell to earth. 
Tell the king this, and tell him, too, that Zehra will 
not fail in her promise.” 

Ben Hamed was awestruck by the appearance of 
the noble-hearted girl. He could not comprehend the 
soul that gave birth to such a spirit, but yet he could 
not entirely eseape its magic power. 

“You are surely wild,” he at length said, bat he 
spoke half unconsciously as he still gazed upon the 

irl. 
" “T am calm, Ben Hamed—calm. As calm as the 
fearful stillness that follows the dread quaking of 
earth after cities have been swallowed up by the 
gaping fiend.” 

Ben Hamed instinctively moved farther away 
from the speaker. Her eyes seemed to burn him, and 
be trembled as he met her look. 

“ Go, tell this to Mohammed, and then tell him that 
his people will love him better when they have looked 
upon the cold corpses of his victims.” 

“ Hush, my child. Go seek your rest. Your 
sufferings have made you mad. Mohammed shall 
wait till you are better. Go to your couch.” 

“Ben Hamed, you mistake me. I am not mad, but 
I speak soberly, as-I feel.” 

‘*Hush! Sit thee down, Zehra. I know. you are 
wild and unconscious. You will be better ere long.” 

“Ab, sir, you know me not. There is no frenzy 
here—naug ht but earnest truth.” 

“I will not believe it. You would not throw 
away your life. It is not natural for one for whom 
the future helds out such inducements.” 

Zebra covered her face with her hands and. sank 
back upon her seat. She knew that she could die 
with her Christian lover, but when the thought came 
upon her of bow much happiness she might have 
with bim on earth, she felt a degree of sadness that 
o@ercame her. 

“I will tell Mokammed to wait,” added Ben 
Hamed. - “TI will tell him that you are ill.” 

“Wait !” repeated Zelira. 

“ Yes, for he is anxious about you.” 

“ And bow is he anxions ?” the maiden asked, in a 
low, whispering tone. 

“For your welfare. 

“He wants me at the Alhambra?” 

“ Yes—as soon as. you are well.” 

“ Then heaven graxt that health may never be:miue 
again. 
“That isa foolish prayer, for you are nearly well 











now. 





“ And Mohammed swears to make me his wife ag 
soon as possible ?” 

“Yes. Yourown conduct has made him so re- 
solve.” 

“Ben Hamed,” asked Zehra, in a deep, nervous 
whisper, “when does the king mean to put the 
Christian to death ?” 

“ Not until after his nuptials.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

The Alcalde hesitated. The thought flashed upon 
him that he might now deceive Zehra and bend her 
mere easily to his wishes. 

“‘T will tell you a secret, Zehra. The king will 
hold Charles of Leon until you are his wife, and then, 
if you please him by your condact, he. will let the 
Pann 3 go; but if you are stubborn, the knight 

ies.” 

“You are deceiving me.” 

“No. Intrath Tam not. Sach is the king's de- 
termination. So it b lays i in your . powes to specced or 
free this Christian 

Zehra looked semie upon Ben Hamed, but she 
could read nothing in his countenance, The 
thing was not impossible,.an1 she could not think 
that, with even'all his hardness of heart, the Alcalde 
would lie to her in this, : 

“T would not hasten you beyond your strength,” 
continued Ben Hamed, with consummate-art; “ but 
the king is anxious, and though his auger towards 
the Christian may slumber now, it only sleeps be- 
neath the power of his love for you. Should he find 
os eee a Mg u know what may bethe result. This 

our own heart. must guide you now. 
t the Chretien be an innocent man, it lies in your 
power to save him. But I need tell’ you no more.” 
nn, when does Mohammed wish, meé-for his 
?” 

“ Now—as soon as possible!” 

“ And the Christian—where is he?” 

“In the 

“ Oh, if arr me in this, may the pains of 
torture be ever yours! May you never again know 
rest, or taste the sweets of life!” 

“ Teannot deceive you in this.” 

Ben Hamed spoke with a steady, firm voice, thou; ch 
his eyes fell beneath the gaze of the being he was 
ceiving. 

“T will go.” 

Zehra spoke and sank back upon her couch. 

Those simple words had required the whole power 
\ of her-goul in their utterance, and whea they were 
spoken she could say no more. 

Ben Hamed stood over and assured her that she 
should not go uutil she was wholly recovered, ‘but she 
heeded him not. 

He spoke words — he meant for comfort, but she 
knew not what he said. 

He asked her to be calm, but she answered only 
with tears and groans. 

When Zehra was alone she arose to her feet and 
pressed her hands upon her bosom. 

Her face was white as marble, and even the veins 
seemed to have lost their purple flood. 

“ Oh, Charles of Leon, 'to save thee I will make the 
sacrifice. I will not die, I willlive; and even while 
I feel the serpeat coil his loathsome folds about me, I 
will be happy with the thought that f am saving thee. 
Oh, ’tis a cruel fate for us both, but thou shalt live, 
and I will rejoice in thy freedom. We may never 
meet again but in heaven.” 

The unhappy girl’s hands fell to her side, and then, 
as they convulsively met upon her marble brow, she 
sank down upon the oftoman where Ben Hamed had 
sat, and she murmured the name of him: she would 
save. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Tae Knight of Leon had seen s week of dull 
monotony in -bis Granadan prison,: He had asked 
the man who brought him his food how long he was 
to remain there, and-he had asked Tarik, too, but he 
obtained no answer to his inguiry. 

Tarik was sitting alone in his office—a small room 
in the ee storey of the —early in the morn- 
ing, when he was aro from his meditations by 
the entranes.of an old dervish. 

The old man's brow was wrinkled and: weather- 
beaten, and his unshorna face bore.a.wild luxuriance 
 ncctaoped ts his gait, and his trembling hands 

e stoo an ing bore 
a steel-pointed staff, with which he aided his weak 


steps. 

*\A blessing upon thee, son!” pronounced the der- 
vish, as he leaned heavily upon his staff. 

“I thank thee,” retarned ‘Tarik, with’a feeling of 
reverence. 

“ Jailer, you have a prisoner here: whom I. would 
see.” 


“ His name ?” 
“ He is @ Christian, but 1 know not his name, nor 
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do I know whence he comes; but I hear he is a brave 
man, and one well read in the science of the world. 
Such a Christian I have lomged to see. I would 
converse with him upon his religion.” 

“And suppose he should make a Christian of 
you?” 

“ Allah forbid!” uttered the dervish, with holy 
horror. “I will.sdoner bring -him to the fold of the 
faithful.” . 

“I know not that I should do wrong to let you go 
to him. 

“* Allah forbil that you should overstep your duty 
at my behest. If it would. be wrong, let me go un- 
satisfied away ; but if it would be right, I would see 
him. Perhaps ‘tis not Kis fault hoe is an infidel, and 
glory beto Allah and his — if one like him 
sball be.converted. Shall I go’ 

‘ oo refuse you.” 

* Giveme your arm, and I will lead you.” 

“No. Lead the way, andI will follow. Old age 
has not yet unmanned me, though the hand of time 


T ily: ‘the old d turning 
: old man, and tu } 
towards:a ore aly tages into the prison, he 





And his 

‘ Charles, Count of Valladolid.” 

+ title‘he hath. Is he so braveas Ib 
neard ?” 

“ Too brave to be at large in Granada. Here: 
door. Go in, and I will call for you when ; 
has been reasonable.” 

Tarik opened the door as he ogee, and 
looking in to see that all was right, he closed it, 
after the dervish had through. 

Charles looked up, and he wondered.as he. saw his 
strange visitor. 

“ Allah bless and serve thee!” uttered the dervish. 

The knight made no reply. 

“They tell me thou art a brave knight. Ah, I see 
the fire in thine eyes now. I have come to save 
thee.” 

“Tosave me!” echoed Charles, starting up from his 


seat. 

“ From the pains of the unbeliever in the world to 
eome. I will teach thee of our holy. Prophet.” 

“ Cease, old man. Go your way,’’said the knight, 
sinking back upon his seat. “I want none of your 
religion. I have already seen enough of your religion 
to make me loathe it. It may do for those whose 
minds can never get above the trash of selfishness, 
but I want none of it.” 

“Bravely spoken! By San Dominic, Sir Charles, but 
_you speak wonderful well.” 

“ Pedro!” uttered the knight, starting to his feet, 
while his heart beat wildly in his bosom. 

“Pedro Bambino, at your service,” returned the 
faithful esquire, as he shook himself out of his bent 
position and but a variety of fantastic movements. 

“ Heaven bless thee! I would press thee to my 
bosom, but yon see I cannot. I had mistaken you, 
Pedra; for 1 suspected you of cowardice.” 

“No, no—there is none of that in Pedro Bambino. 
1 saw the state of things, and I knewI could be of 
more use to you as I now am than were I lodged in 
prison.” 

“T gee it all now. But your disguise, my faithful 
fellow—how gained yousuch a victoryover your own 
self?” 

“ This dress—this beard—this staff, and a judicious 
touch of paint by way of wrinkles, did itall. But 
there’s no time to lose. It will all fit you.” 

“Fit me, Pedro?” 

“Yes, and I have paint, too, for the wrinkles.” 

“Do you mean. that you have come to change 
places with me?” 

“Most assuredly. For what else should I come? 
You shalligo, and I will stay.” 

“No, Posto, I cannot do that.” 

“ But you must.” 

“I cannot. I love you for your kindness, but I 
eannot accept the sacrifice you would make.” 

“Nonsense! Do you know that they mean to kill 

eu?” 

+ “So they have threatened, but I do not believe 
they wil dare to do it.” 

‘*Let your mind be easy on that point, for I know 
they will dare to do it, and I think they have set a 
no very distant day for the deed. You have com- 
manded me as you pleased, and I have obeyed; 
now I am going to command, and yo must 
obey.” 

“Do you suppose, Pedro, that I should feel like a 
man among men were I tolet you die forme? How 
should I tell the tale—that I feared a death that you 
boldly met for me?” 












he 
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“No, no—they will not kill me. I am not afraid to 
die; but I know I shall not die if you leave me here. 
It is not me they want.” 

“ Nevertheless, they will be revenged on you if 
they find you here.” 

“No, I will tell them such a story as will prevent 
it. I will tell them that you made me do this—that 
I only came to bid you farewell, and that you made 
me stop in your place.” 

“ Ah, that would be a flimsy tale.” 

“Phen I will tell them something else. At any 
rate, you know I shall stand a better chance than 
you will, for you the king has determined to kill.” 

“No, Pedro » 


“Remember your friends in happy Leon—remember 
that eld woman whom you call mother—and that 
ener. happy creature whowells you brother; 
j remember——” 

“Stop, Pedro.” 

“Remember the sweet maiiign s¥hom the Moors 
tore:from you.” 

“She is lost.” 
, yet, -my rere She isnot yet with the 








tells me to the 
—she has 


. “*But my. irons.” 
_ “*T havethe means to oagtiiiem off, ‘Come, hasten, 
the Sager returns.” 

I do this ?” 


| “Bball I go alone to Leommpit tell your poor old 


“Stop, stop, Pedro. You have conquered. I will 
ey you.” 
6 Bless you, bless you, my master. I am happy 
mow. 

As:the faithful man thus spoke, he threw his-arms 
about the neck of the knight and blessed him 


“Let us haste, now,” he uttered, as he drew forth 
@ small packet from his bosom. ‘ There is no time 
to lose.” 

Pedro had provided himself with all the necessary 
implements for the accomplishment of the object he 
hadin view, and he set to work upon his master’s 
irons in a manner that proved him te understand the 
business. 

The manacles were first taken from the wrists, and 
then the shackles fell from the feet. Nothing was bro- 
ken, but the parts wero all lef so that they could be 
put togetheragain as before. 

* Now for a change of dress,” sail the honest es- 
quire. “ Haste thee, my master! San Jago, but the 
dervish will become you well!” 

Charles of Leon proceeded to divest himself of his 
garments, but it was done with a slowness that 
showed he was not wholly satisfied to leave his ser- 
vant behind. 

“My garments will be too long for you, Pedro.” 

““No—I shall sit me quietly down when the jailer 
comes.” 

“But Tarik will notice that Iam taller thaa you 
were.” 

“No he won't. You can bend yourself up till you 
are as short as I was. Here, on with this gown. 
There! you look like another person already. Now 
for this wig and beard, and then I'll paint the wrin- 
kles for you.” 

As soon as the knight was thus metamorphosed, 
Pedro drew a piece of paint and pencil from his 
bosom, and placed the age marks upon his master’s 
brow in such a manner as to defy detection except 
upon the closest scrutiny. 

When this was done he called for the knight to 
help him on with the irons. 

“Oh, Pedro, I cannot do this,” uttered Charles, as 
he lifted the heavy shacklesin his band. “Give me 
back my dress, and I will myself remain.” 

“Help me on with the irons, I say. This is no 
time for dallying. The jailer may come and find us 
in the midst of our work, and then we should both 
i for it. Quick, Sir Charles, there is no’time to 
ose.” 

The knight obeyed, but it was reluctantly. Pedro, 
however, was all assurance. He showed no fear, 
ser seemed to be really happy by what he was 
oing. , ‘ 

“There! now all is done,” said he, as he rattled 
his chains and sat down upon the stone bench. 
“San Dominic, Sir Charles, but these fit me better 
than they did you; and you make a graver-looking 
dervish thaa I did—upon my faith you do.” 

Charles gazed into the face of his esquire with a 
look of tearful gratitude, but he was too full of 
feeling to speak. 

“Do not fear for me,” Pedro continued. “TI feel 
sure that no harm will come tome. Some way will 
be opened for my escape from this place.” 











“T fear that is beyond hope, Pedro.” 
“TI think not. I have all the implements neces- 


sary to freeing myself, and [ marked well the walls as 
Icamein. Tarik places more confidence upon theso 
stout irons than he does upon the security of his dun- 
g2ons; and well he may, for no one, unaided, could 


overcome them. Now if you get clear, which way 
shall you move ?” 

“T know not.” 

“ Let it be directly for St. Lorenzo, and if I escape 
I will join you there.” 

“But Zehra! I cannot leave her, Pedro.” 

“She is now beyond our reach. For life's sake, Sir 
Charles, do not think of escaping with her. I know 
your feelings, but something must be sacrificed. If 
you make an attempt to reach her it may be the worse 
for both of you.” 

“Oh, I cannot leave her, Pedro.” 

“But you must. Do not throw away the life you 
may gain.” 

“ Heaven knows I should almost——” 

“Sh! Here comes the jailer. Now on to St. 
Lorenzo. Wait for me there, and perhaps I may over- 
take you. There, heaven bless you, my master, and 
if we never meet again you will not foxyget/poor Pedro 
Bambino.” 

Charles of Leon pressedithehand-ofhis ‘faithful ser- 
vant, but tears alone spoke hisi#hoyghts. 

“Mind and let your voigeitwensbleas mine did. Bear 
up, now. Courage.” 

Pe door opened as Pedyowpoke, and Tarik en- 


“ Yes,” returned Charles. 

“T can almost love your ‘prophet; but yet I think 
I shall die a Christian,” said Pedro, imitating the voice 
of his master. 

Charles of Leon placed his trembling hand upon tho 
head of his follower, and there it rested for a single 


moment. 

Then he tarned silently away, and bending low 
down, as if with physical infirmities, he followed Tarik 
from the dungeon. 

In the office the dervish was requested to sit down 
and rest, but he declined. 

Tarik looked into his face, but he never mistrusted 
that his prisoner was hidden beneath that garb. 

Charles felt a new confidence as he saw that he 
passed so easily, and with a kind blessing upon the 
jailer, he stepped into the street. 

For several moments the knight stood and reflected 
upon the course he should pursue. 

His heart turned towards the dwelling of Ben 
Hamed, but his mind said “ St. Lorenzo.” 

When he moved on, however, it was towards the 
Darro, but he bad decided upon no ultimate course 





CHAPTER XVI 


“Wert,” uttered Pedro Bambino, as soon as he 
was safely alone, ‘‘ here I am. I know my master 
well. Now, had [told him I meant to have escaped 
when first 1 entered, he wouldn’t have given up his 
chains. No ; he'd have wanted my tools to make his 
own escape; but I knew him better. Sir Charles is 
a wonderful man with open fight, but he’s too hot by 
far for scheming. Now let us look. San Dominic, [ 
think that hole willlet this body of mine easily: 
through, if I can but get that bar out of the way. 
But easy, Pedro; you’ve been in prison before this. 
The Frenchman makes stranger places than this, but 
I’ve seen you make your way through them ere this. 
It must be a strong place that holds Pedro Bambino 
against his will.” 

The day passed slowly away—dinner and supper 
were brought to the prisoner, but the exchange that 
had taken place was not noticed. As soon as it was 
dark Pedro commenced his operations. 

The irons he easily removed from his foet and 
hands, and then he produced a simple apparatus by 
which he struck a light on the prepared wick of a 
small waxen taper. 

From the bundle he had concealed in his bosom he 
drew forth a variety of implements that were the in- 
ventions of his own genius. 

First he produced a stout steel hook, or ‘‘ crow-bill,’’ 
te which was affixed a long wire that was worked 
into loops at short distances apart. 

This hook Pedre skilfully threw over the sill of the 
small window, and it fixed itself securely on the outer 
corner of the stone. 

He then produced a sharp, small, file like saw, 
and after some perseverance he succeeded in removing 
the iron bar. 

The way was now open, and gathering his imple- 
ments together, Pedro tied them up and placed them 
in his bosom—all excepting the hoek and looped 
wire. 

Beneath the dervish's garb the esquire had worn a 
scanty Moorish costume—a sort of barlequin’s dress 
—and ere he left the cell he threw of the clothing 
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of his master. Then he blew out his taper and as- 
conded to the sill of the window. 

He listened, but he heard no sound of anyone 
below, and removing his hook on the opposite side of 
the sil he let the wire fall upon the outside, and then 
descended to the basement of the prison yard. His 
hook he then jerked away from its hold, and by its 
means he scaled the outer wall. 

Nosentry interrupted him, nor did he see anyone 
fn his way. 

As lie found himself safe without the prison walls 
he folded his simple wire ladder together, and then 
moved quickly away. 

“Free! free!” ejaculated Pedro, as he got at a re- 
epectable distance from the Moorish prison. “ Now 
heaven grant that I may overtake my master. I 
do not think he would have remained in the city.” 

Thas murmuring to himself, Pedro made his way 
towards the northern gates. 

No objection was made to his passing out, and his 
heart was lighter when he found himself without the 
city; but he felt not safe while within sight of the 
Moorish capital, and with eager steps he hastened 
on. 

Before midnight he reached the Guadix bridge, and 
as he crossed over he stopped a moment to study upon 
his course. 

“The Jaen road is the shortest—the El Ajo the 
safest. I think Sir Charles would have taken the 
latter.” 

“ Pedro,” spoke a voice, that seemed to come.from a 
clump of low mulberries near the river, 

“San Jago!” uttered the esquire. 

“No—it’s your master, good Pedro.” 

In a moment more Charles of Leon stepped forth. 
He still wore the dervish’s dress, but he stood up- 
right in it. It was too dark to distinguish counte- 
nances, but between the master and man there could be 
no mistake. 

“‘ Heaven be praised that I find you safe, at all 
events,” ferveutly ejaculated Pedro, “ But why are 
you no farther than this?” 

“Ah, Pedro, 'tis hard for me to leave Granada, 


even now; but while you wera behind, the thing 
ecemed impossible. Never was mortal so lonely as I 
have been to-day. It seemed as though the earth 


itself had deserted me.” 
“Well, we are together now, and now let us hasten 

on. 

“ Pedro, I cannot go.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Zebra.” 

“ You know that is impossible.” 
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[PEDRO’s 1@CAPE.] 


“But upon my knightly oath did I swear to bring 
her safe out of Granada.” 

“ And yet you know you cannot. Why throw away 
your life for nothing ?” 

“You may go on, Pedro; bat I must return. I 
got,as faras here, but here my heart smote me, and I 
stopped. Zehra is suffering, and I may yet save her. 
The thing is not impossible. Go on, Pedro, but I 
cannot.” 

The honest esquire was puzzled, and deeply 
annoyed. 

“ You will go with me?” he said, at length. 

“ No—I shall return to Granada.” 

“ Then, Sir Charles, I shall bear you company.” 

“ But suppose I shouid forbid it 2” 

“ Then I should disobey you.” 

The knight was silent. 

“Listen to me for a moment, Sir Charles,” con- 
tinued Pedro. “It is madness for you to think of 
this thing. You have done all that man could do, 
and more than many would have done; and for the 
present you must rest where you are. What would 
you do to return to thecity now? That dress you 
wear will betray you in a moment. You can gain 
none other, for ere morning the news will be out of 
your escape. There is not an eye in Granada that 
would not recognize you. Your first step within the 
gates of the city would bea signal for your arrest. 
Aad what can you do for Zehra? Look at it, my 
master, and tell me if your farther interposition 
would not be dangerous to her? Oh, can you not 
see that it would be worse than madness?” 

“ What can I do?” 

“Keep straight on for the north, and when once 
there perhaps King John will aid you.” 

For some moments Charles was silent. He saw, 
and was gradually compelled to confess, that Pedro 
spoke the truth. Circumstances placed it beyond his 
power to return untaken to the city of Granada, and 
reason overcame his blindness. 

“ Pedro,” he said, “I will go with you; but, oh, 
heaven, the cup is a bitter one. Zelira, Zehra, would 
I could save thee, even at the risk of life; but heaven 
knows I cannot!” 

The esquire moved close to his master and gazed 
kindly into his face, 

“ Sir Charles, there are those in Leon who love you.” 

“ Peace, good Pedro. You kuow nothing of what 
I suffer. But move on, If we go we had better make 
all haste.” 

“So we will; and perhaps we will find Lorses ere 
long.” 

Twice Charles of Leon hesitated as though he would 
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have turned back, but at length he nerved himself to 
the task, and, with quick steps but heavy heart, le kept 
up by the side of his attendant. 

“Sir Charles,” said Pedro, as they entered tha 
wood, “do you know I think Abdalla had some- 
thing to do with your capture ?” 

“ Ah!” uttered the knight, starting with interest at 
the sound of that name, 

“Yes. Someone must have told of our movements, 
else how could such a party havé been turned out at 
once after us?” 

‘“‘The Alcalde had plenty of men ready st his 
bidding, and he might have detected Zehra’s escapes 
in time to have given pursuit as ke did.” 

“T can’t think so,” persisted Pedro. “That Moor 
is a curious man.” 

“So he is, Pedro; but he’s safe in prison now.” 

“Eb? In prison?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you see him there ?” 

“Yes. ‘The jailer allowed him to come into my 
apartment; and he talked very strangely about affaice, 
too. " 


“ What did he say? What did he tell you?” asked 
Pedro. 

“ His whole thoughts were upon Zehra.” 

“But would he tell you nothing of himself?” 

"No. He only spoke of Zehra; and he said that 
in her fate he had a deep interest. He said, too, that 
his fate and my own might centre in her.” 

“ San Dominic !” 

“T doubt whether he be a Moor.” _ 

“A Moor!” cried Pedro, stopping short benéath 
the weight of thought that had possessed him. ~ 

“T think he is not,” repeated Charles. 

“When did he say he was imprisoned ?” 

“On the very night he metus in the street. Cr 
before morning, at least.” 

“San Dominic !” 

‘What think you, Pedro ?” 

“San Dominic, my master, Abdalla is a strange 
man, but yet, think, a Moor.” 

“ Bat do you suspect anything ?” 

The night wind played with the thick foliage, and 
the words that Pedro spoke in reply were borne 
away upon its bosom, but the Knight of Leou caught 
them, and he gazed into Pedro's fare in wonder. His 
own mind ran back into the history of the past, 
and he thought carefully upon what he had heard. 

An exclamation burst from his lips, and once move- 
he moved on; but it was a long time before he spoke 
to his esquire again. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 
By Lron Lewis. 
—_———_@——__—. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
What need I fear of thee? 
Put yet T'll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 
‘That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder, 
Shakespeare. 

It trembled on the young wife’s tongue to inform 
the earl that the air was equally unpleasant to her, yet 
that she had endured it at his command, but she 
conquered herself, and conducted him upstairs in 
silence. 

The earl observed with satisfaction how languid 
were her movements, and, after entering the drawing- 
room, he regarded her face more closely. 

It had lost nothing of its beauty, but had acquired 
a delicacy that testified that something was surely 
sapping her life at its foundations. Her blue eyes 
had an unnatural lustre, her cheeks were deathly pale, 
save where stained with a scarlet flush, and the purple 
veins showed distinctly upon her temples through the 
more than ever transparent skin. 

Convinced that a farther residence of a few weeks 
at the Fers would utterly wreck her young life, the 
earl determined that she should remain there. 

His manner, however, was not in the least concilia- 
tory as he closed the drawing-room door behind 
them, and said, harshly: 

“Be kind enough to inform me, madam, what 
you meant by your threatening letter of a week 
since.” 

“I meant what I said,” answered the young wife, 
plucking up spirit. ‘“HadI not reason to threaten 

ou? Have you treated me well? Oh, Elmer, 

Imer !” 

Her voice broke down in sobs, 

There had been a time—in those early days at the 
cottage near Afton Grange—when Natalie’s sobs 
would have been hushed on her husband's breast, 
and her tears been wiped away with kisses ; but that 
time was for ever past. 

Her tears now annoyed and irritated the earl, and 
he said, impatiently : 

“Do be sensible, Natalie. No one has ili-treated 
you, Your duty is obedience to your husband— 
blind, unhesitating obedience—and I shall be satisfied 
with nothing less! I should not have answered your 
ill-judged letter, orcome near you. at all, if I lad ex- 
pected to find you in this mood. I delayed coming 
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until to-day, simply to teach you that Iam your 
master as well as husband, and I expected to find you 
in a proper state of penitence for having ventured to 
threaten me!” 

Natalie was astonished at the attitude taken by 
the earl, and her eyes flashed with indignation as 
she answered: 

“It is you who should be penitent, Vane Temple- 
combe! Is # unnatural that I should rebel at the 
treatment you have bestowed upon me? I am 
willing to yield a proper obedience to your wishes 
and commands, but I can only do so as an acknow- 
ledged wife.” * 

* You will be acknowledged in good time, Natalie. 
You require considerable study-——” 

The young wife interrupted him by a gesture. 

“ Study!” she repeated, scornfully. “I have lain 
aside those stupid books never to look into them 
again. I know it is not necessary that I should study 
college-books to fit myself to enter society even as 
Lady Templecombe. Do not tell me that it is, for 
my common sense has awakened at last, and the 
time would be wasted. I am willing to learn all 
womanly accomplishments, though,” she added, her 
voice softening, “if you will supply me with an in- 
structress.” 

“T intended doing so, Natalie, but I have been 
greatly occupied, and, besides, I have not found a lady 
suitable for the position !” 

“ That is because you have not tried !” 

The earl flushed uneasily, and responded : 

“ It shall be my first care to do so when I leave 
you. Within a week a governess shall be domiciled 
at the Fens.” 

“She will find it exceedingly lonely here,” inter- 

sed the young wife, ironically, “ for I shall not be 

ere, and old Elspeth and her grand-daughter might 
not be deemed pleasant companions.” 

“You will not be here ?” 

“Certainly not,” and Natalie arched her brows in 
affected surprise. ‘“ Can you wish me to remain here, 
Elmer, when you see how thin J am grown? I have 
a constant headache, too, and a dread of illness. This 
air is laden with disease.” 

“Fancy! mere fancy !” cried her husband. “ Such 
as would better become a nervous middle-aged in- 
ie than a healthy young country girl like your- 
self !” 

“ Have you noticed no change in my appearance ?” 

To this direct demand tlhe earl replied evasively, 
and finished by expressing his surprise that Natalie 
should have yielded to such fancies. 

“ T never used to have ‘nervous fancies’,” replied 
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the wife, sadly. ‘“ Before I came here I was health? 
enough. Why, Elmer, the air here is so pestilential 
that nearly all the inmates of the Fens have died 
young. You cannot wish me to remain under such 
circumstances—unless you wish me dead !” 

She looked at him keenly as she uttered the last 
sentence, and his guilty flush gave her a terrible 

ang. 
. “F am surprised at you, Natalie,” said the earl. “ I 
can hardly believe that you are the submissive wife I 
brought to this place. Such conduct as yours can only 
injure your cause, for it depends entirely upon your- 
self whether I ever recognize you or not!” 

“ You have not acted in good faith with me, Elmer. 
You pretended that you owned the Fens, when you 
did not. You placed mein a false position at the 
outset, and I might have been turned out upon the 
moor any night by old Elspeth, who, in expelling 
me, would have but been obeying her master’s orders. 
If you had loved me how could you have treated 
me in such a manner P” 

“T own that I was thoughtless, Nattie,” remarked 
the earl, soothingly. “ The truth is, I borrowed this 
place of an intimate friend, to whom I confessed our 
secret marriage, and he urged me to bring you here, 
the spot being so secluded. I passed it off as my 
own, thinking you would be better contented here. L 
own frankly that I have done wrong, but I throw 
myself upon your generosity, Natalie. I have hired 
the place-for a year. For my sake, you will remain, 
won't you, dearest ?” 

Natalie replied in the negative. 

“T urge you by your wifely love, and your nuptiai 
vows.” ’ 

“Those vows apply equally to yourself. You 
promised to love aud cherish me till death should 
part us. If I obey youand remain here, that partiug 
will soon come. I must consider my own health. [ 
shall go with you to-day, or, if you refuse to take me, 
I shall follow you.” 

The earl bit his lips and was silent. 

He did not wish to farther exasperate his young 
wife, and he'was fully determined that she should 
remain at the Fens, 

“We will let the subject rest awhile, Natalie,” he 
said, after a thoughtful pause. “ Let me see how 
you have improved your tiine here. Can you play any 
of the new tunes I sent you?” 

The wife replied in the affirmative, and begged him 
to conie up to her room and judge of Ler improve- 
ment. 

The invitation was accepted, and they went upstairs 
together. 
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With reviving hope, Natalie seated herself at the 
piano, and played a few simple tunes for his amuse- 
ment, accompanying them with her voice. 

The earl was pleased, and entreated her to continue, 
and then his th: nghts rambled away upon the difli- 
culties in his path, and the best way to surmount 
them. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, the earl taking 
a couple of hours’ sleep upon his wife’s couch, the 
air making him drowsy, and uo decision had been 
arrived at as to Natalie's fature. 

The question yet remained epen when they 
descended to the dinner-table, where they were waited 
upon by the again obsequious and es 

They lingered long over therepast, neither husband 
nor wife conversing much. When they bad concluded 
and retired to the now lighted drawing-room, his 
lordship said : 

‘Suppose we take a walk out of doors, Natalie. 
Those three solemn candles on the mantlepiece are 
dismal enough. We can talk more freely in the fresh 


air.” 
“It is « beautiful ht,” said Natalie, iiies the 
curtain. “The starlight is very brilliame, you 
will wait a minute, oar I 
“T will meet you dn 
must feed that horse. This ; 
at all pleasant. You need not hurry, my dear.” 
The young wife wondered a little that his 1 
had not brought someone to care for his horse, 
suspected the reason to be that he wished to keep her 
existence as secret a8 
She went up to 
she had 60 
brought out @ 
small hood, 


reply. = 
ig not 





fastened some blood-red flowers on her end of bitter 
others just within the of. the and 
leaving her candles on the : 


“T will, 
down to the aia That had caused him to clutch 
tears i 4, the night mes nitions qitibantne,; mtn of - impelled him to the com- 
ight. 


erhe moor presented a tempting spot for a samitile, 
and as the young wife looked over the scene her 
spirits lightened, and she began to conceive it possible 
that happy days might yet be in store for her. 

She was soon joined by the earl, who complimented 
her upon her appearance, and begged for one of the 
flowers on her bosom, showing a loverlike interest 
that tended still farther to awaken the hopes of 
Natalie. 

“Shall we ge on the moor, Elmer?” she asked, 
putting her hand on his arm, and descending the 
steps with him, “or shall we walk along the road?” 

‘ Neither,” he re plied, “I have a fancy to look 
upon the river. The wind has died out, or rather, it 
comes from the other direction, and the air cannot 
offend you. I want to talk with you unobserved, and 
if we go upon the moor we shall be under the range 
of old. Elspeth’s observation. Come!” 

Natalie shivered, and, oddly enough, remembered 
Linnet’s injunction never to go near the river, for 
demons dwelt there. 

Yet she yielded to her husband's wish. 

They strolled along the road that ran through the 
meadows, and approached the river. 

The road was broken by the stream running on 
beyond it, and the only connection was that made by 
an old and insecure bridge that spanned the water. 

* A romantic spot,” said the earl, stepping upon the 
frail plank, and looking at the river. ‘ The water is 
quite clear, and the shadows of the bridge are very 
perceptible. I should think you would be content to 
remain here a year, Natalie—at least, six months.” 

“Tcannot, Elmer. I have already given you my 
answer to that proposition,” replied Natalie, firmly. 

“Then what will content you? Shall I find you 
a pleasanter home, and a teacher ?” 

“ No, for Lam no longer a child. You thought me 
learned enough when you married me, and I have not 
grown stupid since. I make no requests of you, my 
husband. I demand my rights. I demand to be 
taken home with you to Wycherly Castle, and intro- 
duced there as your wife. During the week I 
have arrived at a thorough knowledge of your cha- 
racter. I know how weak, proud, and vain you 
are. I know that when you married me you thought 
you had entered into an engagement that would 

be pleasant to tell of when you grew older, and 
which would not terminate unpleasantly to yourself. 
I know now that you never had the faintest idea of 
acknowledging me as your wife—that you thought you 
would throw me aside when you should tire of me, 
as you would throw aside an old glove, and that Hugh 
Fauld would pick me up and treasure me. I know 
you thought the knowledge of your rank, after I 
discovered it, would frighten me effectually from you, 
or that it ought to. I know, too, that you have now 
not the slightest idea of presenting me to your friends 
as your countess.” 
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The earl started, and stared at her earnestly. 
There was an unwonted spirit in her face, a 
flashing in her eyes, and a revelation of character 
in every feature that startled and alarmed him. 
“Suppose you have guessed the truth,” he said, 
“What then? What can you do about 


“T can do this,” she answered, resolutely. “I can 
sang pe aa Lady Templecombe. I can summon 
ugh Fauld asmy champion. I can make gnblic the 
fact of the abstraction of the leaf in the church 
register. I can do all this and more, for my fair 
an phangmr I have reasons now for 
name of all imputation of wrong-doing. i 

to threaten you, Elmer, but I shall do ag I have 
—— deal fairly with me.” 
believe you?” he sneered, his mind 
© Sean “Tecan proclaim you a lunatic.” 
“ The assertion would only injure yourself, Elmer. 
To tell you a secret—1 have dlready-seen the Lady 









Leopolde Wycherly.” 

“ You have ?” 

“Yes, and spoken with her. She knows 
have need of friendship, and bas 


me. She does not know wiere I am now, but , shan) a} 


seek her to-morrow, and tell ber everything. 


will believeme—will recognize me as your wife.” 
was nearly beside himself 


sadenatood from her <qqedigtheat siaut 
ide | not yet been made aware of. his 
the latter had not meant to 


him. 


resolute femaeentte a feeling 


* pausing using to reflect or even to consider the 
advantages he would derive from her death, he let go 
her-arm, and, with a quick and sudden movement, 
pushed her into the river. 

Her wild and startled shriek rang out upon the 
night air, as she fell into the chilling stream, and was 
followed by another and another, as she felt herself 
perishing. 

Stopping his ears to shut out the dreadful sound, 
the earl turned and left her to her fate, hastening to 
the Fens. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
At last I know thee, and my soul, 
From all thy arts set free, 
Abjures the cold, consummate art 
Shrined as a soul in thee. 
Sara J. Clarke. 


In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal. 
Coleridge. 
Tar wild despairing shriek of Natalie as she sank 
into the dark river reached the cars of one who would 
have sacrificed his life for her, and who hastened to 
her rescue. 

Her cries had quite died out before help came, and 
her form had floated under and beyond the frail 
bridge, the starlight beaming ful] upon her upturned 
face, making her appear already deprived of life. 

Her senses were in a whirl, so that she scarcely 
realized the horrors of her situation, after her first 
agonized look upwards at the cold night-sky. 

She felt only a terrible weight pressing down upon 
her brain, and a sensation of falling that made her 
clutch blindly and frantiely at the unstable water, 
and gasp convulsively for breath. 

In the brief minute that followed she lived over, as 
the drowning always do, the events of her past. 

She seemed to see again the grim, cold face of her 
wmv and to hear Mrs. Afton’s words ef 

jitter reproach; and her Uncle Aleck’s face arose 
before her with a mocking smile. 

And then she seemed to see her high-born sister re- 
garding her with tender pity, the faces of Miss 
Wycherly, Farmer Perkins, his wife, and that of 
her husband, all mingled in one confused picture. 

Suddenly from the chaos of her mind one face 
stood out prominent, the face of Hugh Fauld. 

“Qb, Hugh, Hugh!” murmured the drowning girl, 
and then her consciousness went from her with the 
utterance of his name. 

She heard, although indistinctly, a sound upon the 
wooden bridge, then a quick plash, as of someone 
leaping from it into the water, then swift strokes, as 
if a strong and vigorous swimmer were coming to 
her rescue. 

Then all was blankness. 
When consciousness began to return to her she 


had a delicious sensation of lying upon the ground 
and of being clasped in tender, protecting arms. 

A pair of strong warm hands were chafing he) 
feeble palms, imparting a feeling of rest and strength 
to her lately benumbed frame. 

Shoe had scarcely realized thus much when a flask 
of invigorating liquor was placed to her lips, and a 
voice called to arouse-her from her death-like trance. 

“Oh, Hugh, —. !” she murmured, faintly, that 
name first upon her lips in a » a8 it had been 
the when drowning. 

ugh is here, Natalie, dear Natalie ! P cried her 
rescuer. “ Look up, darling. <j are quite safe now. 


‘not ee ae 


i paees Ss by languidly unclosed her eyes 
see Hugh Fauld’s honest face bending over her 

pw ST esmeninecooun 

Thank heaven, you are saved!” he exclaimed, 

“Natalie, I feared you were quite 
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* Raat came me! I did a it!” groaned Hugh. 
“T thought that the life I had sayed belonged to 
me! It cannot surely belong to him who wantonly 
flung it from him!” 

Natalie shuddered, and sat upright, leaning against 
the a of the tthe brides for Hugh had brought her 
ao. to the-road before arousing her back to life, and 


- How have you watched over me, Hugh? I cannot 
understand.” 
“Natalie, when you left the neighbourheod of 
Wycherly Castle, in company with your husband, I 
witnessed your departure. If you had but looked 
about you at the railway station, you would have seen 
me upon the platform. Some mysterious instinct 
took me there, and I was rewarded for going by 
seeing you. You were veiled, you remember, but 
your every movement betrayed your idertity to me. 
And then I saw your husband, in company with an- 
other gentleman. I watched him, learned to what 
place be purchased his ticket, and I followed his 
example, buying a similar ticket! He brought you 
to Carefort, and to the Fens. I followed as nearly 
as I dared, coming within sight of the house, and 
then I started to go back tothe town with the intention 
of-remaining there in order to be near you. I missed 
my way upon the moor, having wandered from the 
road in my self-abstraction, and finally came upon a 
deserted cottage, standing in the midst of a flower- 
garden that had run wild—— 
“Mount Rose!” said Natalie. 
“ You know its name, then? I made up my miud 
to take possession of it, and I did so without delay. 
You came there once with a crazed girl—at least, I 
thought her crazed—and I looked out et you from the 
window.” 
“T saw you.” 
“1 know you did, and I feared that you recognized 
me. I quitted the cottage by a window, and concealed 
myself in the back garden until after your departure.” 
“T did not suspect it was you whom I beheld,” said 
Natalie. ‘“ And you stayed there to be near me ” 

“T remained there a great deal of the time, ane 
nearly every night came to the Fens and watched 
light burning dimly in your room. Once or t “wr 
slept in that di [as et cottage onthe premises, and 
several times I near —— to see you when you 
took your 

“ Faithful al frioudl!” ma rer mahal the girl, pressing his 


d. 

“Oh, Natalie!” he exclaimed, eagerly, “if you had 
known hew I loved you and have always loved you, 
do you think oes ever was atime when you would 
have married me? 

“I do not know that it is right for me to answer 
such a question,” answered the earl’s wife; “but I 
will do so. There was a time in my life, Hugh, when 
any token of affection would have won my heart. My 
life was lonely and utterly desolate. I was worse 
than alone among my friends. No one cared for 
me. No one can ever know the bitterness of that 

of my life. If you had come to me then with 


words of love, I might have Joved you.” 

Hugh Fauld groaned with anguish. 

“TI thought you always knew how I loved you,” he 
said; 


“T never spoke of my love until the night you 
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left the Grange, but your grandmother had guessed 
my secret.” 

“T almost hated you that night when grandmother 
informed me that. you were ‘ willing’ to marry me. 
I could not understand your condescension.” 

“ Your grandmother did net deliver my message in 
that style, 1 hope!” cried Hugh Fauld, crimsoning with 
shame. and anger. “Oh, Natalie, I offered you my 
love with as much humility as if I had knelt before 
the shrine of a'saint. I had little hope that you would 
condescend to me who am so plain and old, while you 
are so young and beautiful.” 

“Let us not talk of it,” said the girl, in a pained 
tone. ‘We cannot recall the past. We have now to 
deal with the present.” 

Hugh Fauld made a great effort to subdue the 
anguish and regret awakened by Natalie’s words, and 
then he said: 

“You are right, Nattie. Let us talk of.the pre- 
sent... Last night I stayed at the housekeeper’s 
cottage at the Fens, and I remained there to-day, 
hoping te find courage to speak with you. I noticed 
how pale and thin you were growipg, under the in- 
fluence of the bad air, and I knew you ought not to 
remain here longer. Yet I feared to make known 
my presence lest you should send me away. At noon 
your husband came. I watched you this evening as 
you came out towards the river, and followed you 
half the distance, impelled by an influence I could not 
anderstand. It was well I came. I saw you go on 
to the bridge, and, after a time, I saw your husband 
push you into the water——” 

“Don’t, Hugh!” cried Natalie, in a tone made 
sharp, by anguish. ‘I cannot hear you say it.” * 

“Ts it not true, then, that he sought your 
death 2” 

The young wife bowed assent, and then burst into 
sobs and tears. 

“Do yor love him still, Natalie ?” 

“No, Hugh. The love I once felt for him has 
vanished. lalmost hate him now. 1 despised him 
before for his weakness and want of principle, but 
now’ I loathe him.” ; 

“Then you will never want to see him again. Let 
me take you to my heme, or to some pleasant spot 
where you will learn to forget, him.” 

The girl shook her head, and said, resolutely, 
wiping ber tears from her pale cheeks : 

“ Hugh, I am still hiswife, and I claim recognition 
at bis hands. I sball not rest until. he shall have 
done me justice, and then I will turn my back upon 
him for ever. I do not love him, and he does not 
love me, but I shall compel him to acknowledge me 
as his wife. I eannot listen to any counsel to rest 
contented with a tarnished name.” 

She concluded with a shiver, and her teeth 
chattered with the cold, consequent upon her involun- 
tary bath, 

‘*Take some more of the brandy, Nattie,” said 
Hugh, putting tho flask to her lips. That will 
take off your chill. You ought to havedry garments 
immediately.” 

“ Where shall I find them ? 
the Fens.” 

“T will go with you. Your husband will not dare 
to lay his finger upon you while I am with you. 
Come, Nattie. The sooner we go the better.” 

He assisted the girl to her feet, but her limbs 
trembled so that she could not sustain herself. 

With a reverent care, as though he had been her 
father, Hugh Fauld raised her in his arms, and set 
out for the Fens. 

She was not a heavy burden, and he was strong. 
He carried her as easily as,if she had been an infant, 
and mentally wished that the way was twice as 
long. 

Linger as he would, the house was.soon reached. 

As he paused upon the portico, placing her upon her 
feet, they heard a sound as of retreating wheels, and 
both knew that Lord Templecombe had gone—with 
the conviction that. bis young wife was sleeping 
in the river-bed. 

Natalie trembled eo that Hugh was obliged to 
support her into the house and upstairs to the draw- 
ing-room door. 

“Ge in there,” she. said, in a whisper. , “I will 
come to you as soon as I can. Have you no dry 
clothes, Hugh? There. must be some in the 
house.” 

“Tam not afraid of getting cold. Iam only a 
rough farmer, you know, Nattie, and used to being 
wet. I will exercise myself by walking about the 
room oy you come back. Shall I help you to your 
room ?” 

Natalie declined, and, went slowly and painfully up 
to her chamber. 

The candles,still burned upon the table, her trunk 
still lay open as she bad left it, but everything hada 
strange look to the poor girl. 

She laid aside the white opera-cloak and hood, 
noticing, notwithstanding her grief, how its purity 


I dare not return to 





was stained by the river-water; drew from her hair 
and*bosom the red blossoms with which, in her in- 
nocent. vanity, she had adorned herself, and disrobed. 

Then she retired to. her, bath-room, from which, in 
due time, she emerged, looking physically refreshed, 
and robed herself anew in the soft blue dress that had 
been given her by thé Lady Leopolde. 

She put back her pale golden hair, brushing out 
its rippling waves, like one who has done for ever 
with the. vanities of this world, wrapped about her a 
fleecy Shetland shawl; and then knelt down to pray. 

Not a word issued from her pale lips as she knelt 
there. It seemed to her that her grief and wrongs 
were all known, and that words were unnecessary 
to convey to heaven her desire for more than human 
comfort and sympathy. 

Gradually, a sensation of peace stole over her 
wounded heart. The waves of her grief were stilled, 
and she felt as though a silent benediction had been 
breathed upon her. 

She arose from her knees comforted and strength- 
ened. The rigid lines about her mouth had relaxed, 
and her face had become more gentle in its expres- 
sion. 

Then she went down to the drawing-room. 

Hugh Fauld was walking ;up and down the room, 
but as she opened the door he came forward and took 
her hand, saying : 

“You look better, Nattie. I think you have been 
receiving better comfort than I could give you.” 

He led her forward to an arm-chair, seated her, 
and then resumed his pacing to and fro, pausing 
now and then to regard the girl with a strange 
expression. 

“I fear you will take cold, Hugh,” said Natalie, 
at length breaking the silence, and speaking in an 
anxious tone. 

Hugh Fauld bestowed upon her a tender smile 
that illuminated his plain face, making it positively 
handsome for the moment, and answered : 

“There is no danger, Nattie. 1 have fortified 
myself with brandy, and feel quite warm. My gar- 
ments are nearly dry, too, and the night is almost 
sultry. You need have no fears on my account. 
Are you sure you are beyond: danger of taking cold ?” 

Natalie replied in the affirmative. 

Hugh walked across the floor again restlessly, 
and then stopped abruptly in front of the girl, and 
said : 

“Natalie, what is your husband’s name? _ I heard 
that the Fens belonged to Sir Wilton Werner. Is 
be your husband ?” 

“No, Hugh,” responded the earl’s wife, with a 
look of pain. ‘My husband simply hired this place. 
Let him be to you only Elmer Keyes. I do not wish 
you to know his name. I would not like you to meet 
or know him after to-night’s occurrence !” 

‘Yon fear that I should punish him as he deserves? 
Be it so, Natalie. You need not tell me his name, 
nor will I seek to learn it from others, He is quite 
safe from punishment at my hands!” 

“Thanks!” murmured the girl. 

“ You are sure you do not love him now ?” 

“Love him, Hugh—when he denies our marriage, 
when he ill-treats and refuses to own me, when he 
even sought to murder me!” cried Natalie, witha 
shudder, and a look of loathing. ‘‘I would as soon 
love a deadly serpent. I did love him—oh, how 
much! I would have died for him, I thought him 
noble and good and true. But I cannot continue to 
love him I have discovered to be so bad. I know 
him as he is, and despise him !” 

A look of. joy overspread the faceof Hugh Fauld, 
but it instantly disappeared, and was succeeded by an 
expression of sorrow. 

“TI can understand the bitterness of your awakeni 
to the truth, dear Natalie,” he said. ‘‘ Would that the 
knowledge had come before your marriage! Tell me 
what you intend to do.” ’ 

“T shall leave the Fens in the morning, Hugh, and 

o back to the neighbourhood of Wycherly Castle. 
mer will have gone back there, and I shall be near 
him !” 

“TI will not combat your wishes, my child, nor will 
I seek to penetrate what you wish to keep hidden. 
But you will let me know your whereabouts, I hope!” 

Natalie shook her head. 

“Tt is best not,” she said. ‘I shall be with true and 
good friends, Hugh, and you can surely trust my 
discretion !” 

The latter clause appealed to Hugh Fauld,as having 
some right over her destiny, and he so understood it, 
experiencing a sudden thrill of joy that he was some- 
thing to her. 

“ Certainly, Natalie,” he said, gravely. “I can 
trust your discretion. If you have found friends who 
can assist you more than I could do, you have chosen 
well to confide in them in preference to me.” 

“You will not doubt my friendship for you ?” ques- 
tioned the earl’s young wife, timidly. 

But as the 


question of your immediate movements is decided, I 
had better proceed at once to Carefort, and return in 
the morning with a flydor you. You had bettes re- 
tire without delay, so as to be well rested in the morn- 
ing ” 

“You will not go without sharing my supper, 
Hugh? I,am mistress here, and I could »\i commit 
such a breach of hospitality as to let you vo without 
having had something to eat. You will stay?” 

Hugh yielded to her solicitations, and Natalie 
touched the bell-cord. 

Her summons was answered by Linnet. 

The mistress of the Fens gave a few directions to 
the girl to be transmitted to old Elspeth, and Linnet 
then withdrew. 

A few minutes later the supper-bell sounded, and 
Hugh Fauld, with as much courtesy as though he 
had been of noble birth, offered his arm to the earl’s 
wife, and they descended to the dining-room. 

The low and pleasant apartment was lighted by a 
dozen wax candles, in porcelain sconces; the damask 
curtains were drawn, but the windows were open to 
admit the fresh air from the moor; and the round 
table was drawn to the centre of the room, and 
liberally supplied with delicacies. 

Hugh Fauld handed Natalie to her seat, and then 
deliberately, closed the windows, and took a place at 
the table opposite her own. 

“The evening air is not pure, and consequently not 
good for you,” he said. ‘You want to be very care- 
ful of yourself, Nattie, after your recent expo- 
sure !” 

He started as he observed old Elspeth for the first 
time. 

She was busy at the side-board, her back to the 
table, and had not yet noticed him, 

“I spoke thoughtlessly and imprudently,” he said, 
in.a very low tone. 

“No one heard you but me, Hugh,” responded 
Natalie. ‘'The housekeeper is almost stone-deaf. I 
am obliged to write most of my directions to her, 
although at times her hearing improves !” 

“Can it be that your husband left you in this 
gloomy place with no companions excepting a deaf old 
woman and acrazed girl?” exclaimed Hugh Fauld, in 
astenishment, “ But I should be surprised at nothing 
after what I witnessed to-night !” 

Natalie blushed deeply, and did not reply. 

At that moment Linnet put her head in at the door, 
and Natalie summoned her to her side, request- 
ing her to bring a pot of tea. 

When the girl had gone on her errand to the side- 
board, Natalie remarked : 

“Linnet can make her grandmother comprehend 
when no one else can, and she does not speak 
loudly.” 

In this case the daft girl seized the tea-urn, and 
pointed at the table, and old Elspeth hastened to 
obey the mute direction, quickly bringing the tea to 
Natalie. 

“ My lordis gone,” she said, with her old garrulous- 
ness. “He said he'd make it all right with Sir 
Wilton, my lady, and I hope he will. The house 
was all ready when he came back from his walk 
with you, and he told me he’d left you down by the 
bridge walking, and that you were very down- 
hearted, because he was obliged to go to-night. He 
drove off right smart, as if he was in a great hurry 
to catch the train at Carefort.” 

The earl’s wife bowed, and poured out the tea, 
hoping that Hugh had not heard the title applied 
to herself. 

He had heard it, however, but attached no import- 
ance to it. 

“My lord didn’t say that a friend of his had come,” 
remarked old Elspeth, regarding her mistress’s 
visitor wonderingly ; ‘and I didn’t hear any carriage 
drive up.” 

‘ Png gentleman walked here,” said Natalie, 
oudly, 

7 Ah, yes; he came horseback, and left the animal 
at the gate,” said Elspeth, nodding approvingly. 
“It's a pity he should a-missed my lord. I s’pose 
your ship knows who he is?” she added, re- 
membering her master’s warning against tramps. 

Natalie bowed assent. 

With a sigh of relief, the old housekeeper returned 
to her side-board. 

The supper was at length finished, and Hugh recon- 
ducted Natalie to the drawing-room, and prepared for 
his departure. 

“T shall be here at. an early hour in the morning, 
Natalie,” he said. ‘There is a down train which 
leaves Carofort at ten. I shall be here, therefore, 
goon after seven—in time to breakfast with you. 
Yon had better retire directly. Heaven bless you, 
my child!” 

He endeavoured to speak in a paternal manner, 
but his glances were those of the unhappy and des- 
pairing lover who strives to conceal his ghet. 

The earl’s wife gave-him her hand, and he respect- 








“I will never doubt it now, Nattie. 
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iully pressed his lips upon it, and then bade her good- 
night. 

The next moment he de&cended the stairs and 
quitted the Fens, setting out for Carefort. 

And Natalie retired to her own rooms to think over 
the terrible event of the evening, and to battle with 
the grief which refused longer to be repressed. 

(To be continued) 
———EE— 


PEN BRADSHAWE. 


“Yes, sir—yes, Mr. Clive Soulard, I’ve made up 

my mind. If you are bent on marrying a woman 
who doesn’t care one fig for you, you're at liberty to do 
80.” 
“ Very well, Pen.” ; 
Mr. Clive Soblard spoke very quietly, and bent his 
handsome eyes on the excited girl with an expression 
of mingled nonchalance and amusement. 

“I don’t consider it very well, Mr. Soulard,” she 
went on, nettled by his quietude. “It may be well 
for you, who marry me for my money, and so get all 
you want. It’s not well for me, who get nothing in 
return forall I give up. It’s bad, and wicked, and 
cruel, and you know it.” 

“Ah? Indeed, Pen, I was not aware that the 
advantages of this arrangement were not mutual. 
Iam sure, I supposed it a purely business matter on 
both sides.” 

* To be sure, but you have everything to gain, and 
I everything to lose.” 

The shadow of a flush arose in Clive Soulard’s 
cheek, but it was gone before Penelope Bradshawe 
saw it, and he answered, in the light, careless tone he 
had used all along : 

“If you mean by gain that I give up poverty for 
wealth, the miseries of bachelorhood for married 
blessedness, I don’t know but you're right as to that, 
but even then what dol gain that you don’t? You 
can have the money without me, more than I can 
have the money without you, and really, Pen, if you 
are lovely as a Peri, I think I may lay some claim to 
the good looks of Antinous, eh, Pen?” running hisslen- 
der white fingers through the halo of bronze brown 
curls that crowned his handsome head, and sending a 
laughing glance into the mirror opposite, that re- 
flected a face beautiful almost as a woman's. 

“Tush,” said Pen, colouring with impatience, “ I 
don’t think this is any time totalk nonsense and make 
fun.” 

“Terhaps not,”he replied, with a hopelessly comical 
sigh, “but 1 can't help being jolly, dear; it isn’t 
every day one gets a fortune and a wife in a breath, 
and witlout the trouble of asking for either.” 

“ You haven't got the wife yet, Clive Soulard, and 
if you were a man you wouldn't take her on such 
conditions.” 

“Conditions ? I didn’t know there were any. It’s 
the money is conditional, not the wife.” 

Poor Pen was ready to cry with vexation. The 
handsome, provoking fellow only laughed at her, what- 
ever she said. 

She might protest as much as she liked against the 
match which her uncle had planned so arbitrarily, 
making the inheritance of bis money conditional on 
these two marrying. Olive Soulard only laughed at 
her, and made jesting responses to all her appeals. 

Penelope Bradshawe had been brought up as the 
adopted child and expectant heiress of her uncle, Reese 
Bradshawe. A year before, this uncle had died, leaving 
a will, which was not to be opened till he had been 
dead twelvemonths, 

That will being read at the appointed time, proved 
to contain the somewhat arbitrary dictum that his 
beloved niece should not have his money without she 
married his beloved cousin, Clive Soulard, the said 
Clive being still single at the opening of the will. 

Pen Bradshnwe was an exceedingly pretty girl, but 
contrary, captious and self-willed, as pretty girls are 
apt to be, and she frowned in the most decided 
manner upon tle unexpected tenor of her uncle’s will. 
If he had given Clive half the property she wouldn't 
have minded, but to force her to make her choice be- 
tween poverty and Clive—to oblige a saucy little 
flirt like her to marry anybody—was abominable. 

She forgot, even in her own mind, to add to the 
sum of her gricvances on the subject the fact that 
the provoking will cut short the most delightful little 
flirtation Miss Pen had ever indulged in. 

She had known Clive all her life; indeed, they 
were distant cousins, and Clive had spent a good 
share of his boyhood, and most of his vacations, dur- 
ing schvol and college days, at Uncle Bradshawe’s 
house, where pretty Pen alternately petted and 
plagued the life out of him. 

It was bad enough to be snubbed and coaxed by 
so pretty a girl as Pen while he was in jackets 
and she in pivafores, but to have such a state of 
things continue—well, it was so highly unpleasant to 
Mr. Clive Soulard that he could not couceal his ex- 








ultation at the turn which was necessarily given to 
affairs by the terms of Uncle Reese's will. 

He at once dropped the suppliant air, and be- 
came nonchalant, careless, and at his ease—provokingly 
80, one must allow, under the circumstances. Pen 
Bradshawe could scarcely be blamed for not liking 
the tables turned upon her in this summary man- 


ner. 

She persisted that she didn’t like Clive one bit, 
not in that way, but she couldn't give up her 
heiress-ship and be a poor sewing girl like Kitty 
Bryce, or a music-teacher like Ellen Steele, or, in 
short, be poor at all, and so she told Clive she'd 
marry him just for that one reason, and no other. 
If he had a mind to take her, knowing she didn’t 
love him, and never expected to, and that she 
thought it a shameful piece of business altogether— 
@ cruel conspiracy against a poor girl who couldn’t 
a herself—why, he could. 

or her part, she should be afraid to marry any- 
body that felt towards her as she did towards Clive 
Soulard, &c., studying to say whatever she judged 
was best calculated to provoke her prospective se 
out of that sorry nonchalance he had only so ly 
assumed. ) 

But Clive was not to be provoked. He assured Pen 
that it made no sort of difference her not loving him 
—the money was the main object—which assurance, 
strangely enough, did not comfort Pen a particle, or 
make her one whit more resigned to her fate. He ut- 
terly declined withdrawing his claim either to the 
money or Pen. 

The possession of the former being conditional upon 
taking the latter, how could he? he gravely questioned. 
Pen thought, if he were not utterly selfish, instead of 
forcing her into marrying a man she didn’t like, 
he would refuse to fulfil the condition of the will 
himself, and so generously bestow upon her the pro- 
perty and her freedom at the same time. 

But Clive disclaimed all pretensions to unselfishness, 
and candidly told her if she had such an invincible 
repugnance to marrying him, she bad better give up 
= property, and secure her freedom at the same 

me. 


He thought it would be @ pity to marry a man she 
disliked so much as she seemed to do. Now with 
him it was different. He didn’t dislike Pen, by any 
means ; he was rather thankful, on the whole, that 
dear, odd old Uncle Reese hadn't thrown Ann Thomp- 
son in his way instead of Pen Bradshawe; he could 
think of plenty of worse incumbrances to a fine pro- 
perty like that than Pen. 

Vastly consoling this style of talk, was it not? 
Was he laughing at her, or was he in earnest? Had 
he only been playing with her all that past time, when 
he seemed to live on her smiles—when a frown or a 
petulant word would make him apparently the most 
wretched of men ? or had he (oh! most heartrending 
supposition) the money in view all the time, and 
only sought her to secure that ? 

It looked like it certainly—this sudden assumption 
of indifference to her pleasure; this open exultation 
to the terms of her uncle’s will. 

Pen, the beautiful, the bewitching, the tantalizing, 
was quite nonplussed. If she really thought, if she 
were positively certain, that he wasn’t doing this 
to plague her, that he didn’t care for anything but the 
money, she wouldn’t have him to save his life; she’d 
go off and be a governess, or take in sewing for a 
living before she would marry bim. 

No, she wouldn't either; in that case she’d have 
him out of spite, 

In short, besffes having a natural shrinking from 
sewing for a living, Pen, consciously or otherwise, 
did not dislike her future spouse quite to the extent 
she pretended. 

Somewhere in her capricious heart there was a soft 
place for Clive Soulard all the time. 

He was eo handsome, so graceful, all the other 
girls were in love with him if she were not, 

And so the weeks wore away till the wedding- 
day ; Clive, light-hearted, careless, laughing, banter- 
ingly sympathetic, ten times as handsome and agree- 
able as he had ever been, but not in the least 
loverlike—anything but that; Pen, sulky and saucy 
by turns, but really miserable, and secretly, for a 
reason she could not confess to herself, but much less 
so to Mr. Clive Soulard. 

Pen, the invincible, was in love at last, and of 
all men—with Clive Soulard. If Clive suspected it, 
he kept his suspicions to himself, and never, by any 
chance, dropped word or look that could be construed 
as symptomatic of the tender passion. 

The change in Pen Bradshawe since the reading of 
her uncle’s will was too marked not to be apparent. 
People commented variously upon it. Some pitied 
her for being compelled to a marriage so distasteful, 
others thought, with Clive Soulard, that ifit were dis- 
tasteful, she alone was to blame if she did uot choose 

the utterest poverty in preference to it. 

Pen, meanwhile, meditating and speculating con- 





stantly upon Clive’s changed demeanour, concluded 
at last that he was as indffferent to her as he pretended 
to be; and she resolved, if nothing occurred before 
the wedding-day, to refuse then to marry him, whether 
or no. i 

She had made all the usual preparations. Her 
dressing-room was strewn with snowy lace,-silk, and 
muslins; the bridesmaids for the occasion were being 
duly drilled and otherwise got ready for their part in 
the approaching ceremony. 

The wedding morning came. 

Forth from her chamber floated the bride, clad in 
flowing snow, and surrounded by her bridesmais, 
like the queen-rose in a garden of blossoms ; forth 
stepped the bridegroom, handsome, graceful, light 
of heart, and exultant. Penelope let him take 
her hand, and lead her forward, without lifting her 
eyes till they stood at the very altar steps. Then, 
suddenly, she looked up, first at him, then at the 
assembled guests, and drawing her hand from him, 
she said, with slow, deliberate enunciation: 

“T cannot do it. Better poverty, better wretched- 
ness, better anything, than such a marriage as this. 
I have changed my mind. Good friends, itis a pity 
i disappoint you, but there will beno wedding to- 


Bo saying, she glided through the astonished groups 
and left them staring breathlessly after her. 

The luckless bridegroom knew not what to say, or 
to do, or where tolook. He was taken at a disad- 
vantage; wounded full sore at a point where, being 
tender, but unsuspicious, he had not suffivieutly 
guarded himself. 

Was it the mortification, the slight, the being so 
publicly rejected by so lovely a girl as Pen Brad- 
shawe? , 

Or did bis very inmost heart quail with fear at 
the thought of losing, after all, a woman who, with 
all her coquettish frivolousness, was worth more to 
him than all other women together—than twenty 
fortunes like the one she forfeited to him by refusiug 
to become his wife ? 

Certainly Clive Soulard’s handsome face had sud- 
denly taken the hue of death, and his voice was un- 
steady, as he tried to murmur something that sounded 
like a confused apology or explanation of this strange 


contretemps. 

The guests fell into little whispering knots, the 
clergyman who was to have officiated looked con- 
founded, and the bridal attendants stole half-frig litened, 
curious glances at Clive Soulard, who, with his eyes 
downcast, and his whole appearance expressive of the 
agitated conflict going on within him, stood strug- 
gling vainly to recall lis self-possession. 

Presently he drew nearer the clergyman, said some- 
thing inaudible to others, and with a half-deprecatory 
glance, left the room, 

In a stupefaction scarcely less than his, Penelope 
had. managed somehow to reach her own chamber 
again, and was sitting amid the chaotic array of 
bridal gear that strewed the room, when a timid knock 
sounded at her door. 

All her energies rallied at the sound. 

Pausing deliberately to rouge her white cheeks, she 
waited for a second knock, and opened the door. 

It was Soulard himself who stood there, pallid yet 
resolute, agitated but determined. 

Fire seemed to flash from his handsome eyes as they 
met hers; his nostrils quivered aud dilated. 

He looked his true self—mauly, not easily baflled 
this time. 

It was on Pen’s lips to say, in the assurance of the 
triumph she felt to be hers—“ Oh, it is you, is it?” 
but, instead, she caught at the door unsteadily, and 
said: 

“Oh, Clive! Clive!” 

“Do you love me, Pen? That is what I came for 
—what I will know.” ‘ 

“You haven't any right to ask me, Clive, after— 
after all you’ve said and done to make me think you 
didn’t care a straw for me or anything but themoney,” 
said Pen, falteringly. 

“ I was foolish, trying to pay off old scores, that’s 
all.. I love you better than my life, Pen. If you're 
not going to share it with me, 1’ll make a bontire of 
Uncle Reese’s fortune and shoot myself afterwards. 
Will you come now ?” 

Perhaps that particular bevy of wedding-guests 
waiting below never experienced a profounder sen- 
sation than when the drawing-room door opencd 
again and Mr. Clive Soulard marched ‘in with the 
look of a conquering hero, conducting Pen Brad- 
shawe, blushing, smiling and tearful, but evidently 
glad and willing. 

They walked straight to ‘the old place, the 
minister managed to keep his senses under the must 
trying circumstances, the words were said — tle 
twain made one; and if one might judge fre, tho 
expression of the eye and countenance, two 1... »picr 
people than these never wore matrimonial gam 
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THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL WEDDING. 


For the first time, perhaps, in the world’s history 
the people of England are really interested in a Rus- 


sian Imperial marriage. All eyes are turned towards 
St. Petersburg, where so recently was solemnized, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of Russian Im- 
perialism and the almost Oriental ceremonial of the 
Greek Church, the marriage of our Princess of 
Wales's pretty sister Dagmar with his Imperial 
Highness the “ Lord Successor” to all the Russias. 
From a funeral to a wedding is both a natural and 
an every-day event. It is not, however, without a 
tinge of sadness that our mind reverts to the Imperial 
youth, the first betrothed of the Princess Dagmar, 
the elder brother of her present husband, who so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly was called upon to ex- 
change one of the fairest daughters of Denmark for a 
premature tomb and a terrestrial for a celestial 
crown. 

Anent this speedy ‘transfer of the pretty Princess 
from the elder to the younger brother, his next suc- 
cessor, there has been some few hard things said by 
our literary brethren, an@'we oursélves confess to the 
weakness of a slight superstitious qualm when we re- 
call to mind the succession of bluff—perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, brutal—King Hal, the eighth of his 
name, to his elder: brother’s wife, and inheritance of 
the throne of England; but “Time changes’ all 
things.” Princes cannot play the pranks they were 
wout to do “ oncé ona time,” nor even sovereigns 
who are the beau ideal of despotismmarry many wives 
with ‘impunity ; for in any country, even “all the 
Russias,” the vor populi has some weight. Farther, 
we might say, that holy as is and should be the tie 
that binds man and wife, privces are the children 
and servants of nations, and should (all sentiment 
apart) mary for their especial benefit; or to speak 
very plainly, abdicate their dignities, for clear it is, as 
proven by all history, that kiugs eannot be kings and 
private persons at the same time. 

Then again, apart from all dynastic reasons, we 
would ask thesé eroakers against the marriage of the 
heir of the Romanoffs and the Princess ‘Dagmar, 
why the union of this handsome youth and beautiful 
girl should not be attended with all the blessings that 
we ourselves wish them. Andshvuld our fair readers 
still feel a little shocked at this transfer of the affections 
trom one brother to another, let us remind:them thas 
the first betrothal was not what they would consider 
& pure love-affair, as we regard it in private life, and 
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clearly, having lost her first affiancé, the royal 
young lady had as good a right to contract another 
marriage as the humblest of her father’s subjects; and 
if so, why not with the present prince? 

Before the Princess could become the wife of the 
heir tothe Russian throne it was necessary that she 
should make profession of the Greek religion. Thus 
on the 24th of October the fair young conyert, robed 
in white, without a jewel or hair-ornament, was con- 
ducted by the Czar himself, and kneeling in the 
“ Trapezia,” or outer porch of the Palace Chapel at St. 
Petersburg, she was questioned in the faith by the 
Metropolitan of Novgorod. Being up in her cate- 
chism, she was daly réceived, touched with the cross, 
decorated with the pink riband of confirmation, and 
then led by the Czarina to the high altar to kiss the 
images and receive the Eucharist. Then mass was 
sung, and the “ Orthodox Princess,” with “his Highness 
the Lord Successor to the Throne,” stood together in 
the choir, and condescended to receive the congratula- 
tions of the clergy. 

Two days afterwards the betrothal was celebrated 
in the same place, with even greater stateliness. The 
Czar of all the Russias handed the illustrious bride 
to the dais, where there stood a desk with the Gospels 
and the crucifix. Two rings, as is the Russian custom, 
were laid on golden salvers upon the altar, which, 
borne with vast solemuity to the Metropolitan, and 
by him duly blessed, were placed on the respective 
fingers of the Lord Successor andthe Orthodox Prin- 
cess. Then the Czarina transferred the marriage 
symbols thus apposited from each to each, at which 
moment the artillery on the quays thundered a salute 
of fifty-one guns, and St. Petersburg broke out in 
banners and holiday uproar. Afterwards came a 

rayer “on behalf of the Orthodox Lord Cesarevitch, 
Grand Duke Alexander Alexandrovitch, and his 
affianced bride, the Orthodox Lady, Grand Duchess 
Maria Feodorovna,” and another for the Royal Family 
to .which thirty-one more guns bellowed the 
“ Amen.” 

Their Imperial Majesties then “ condescended to re- 
turn to the salon,” the Cesarevitch “ condescending 
to lead his illustrious bride.” These superb con- 
descensions were followed by a gorgeous banquet, at- 
tended by a Royal Cupbearer and High Marshals of 
the Table, by “ Kammer-Junkers,” Dames de Palais, 
and we know not what. 

Then a state ball, festivities, and illuminations all 
over the capital wound up a day almost as over- 
whelming, we should think, for the Imperial bride as 
that of the famous entry into London of her elder 
sister, our own princess. 


To revert to the royal bride's father, it is singular, 
as an item of history, that within some dozen years 
a German prince—not a Dane, mark you—the younger 
son of the younger branch of the royal house—par 
parenthése, let us say that King Christian was, by a 
protocol, that is, a paper, sigued in London some 
years since, appointed to succeed the last of the true 
Danish kings. Thus he was (and we say it respect- 
fully) by the Danes somewhat snecringly termed the 
“Protocol Prince.” Let us repeat, then, that it is 
singular that King Christian should, witiin so short 
a time (and by diplomacy, not conquest) have be- 
come King of Denmark, “the father of the Danish 
kings to be,” father of the King of Greece, and 
maternally—again to paraphrase Tcunyson—the father, 
in all human probability, of the sovereigns of Russia, 
India, Great Britain, and Ireland. 

By this marriage, then, in all human probability, 
and the non-intervention of any political and 
dynastic revolution, a few generations (may this be 
many, as far as our own royal family is concerned) 
will see the sovereigns of the greatest empires in 
Europe—England, Russia, Prussia—all near blood re- 
lations; nor should we exclude France, which is con- 
nected with Russia. What a wide stride in civiliza- 
tion since the days when the Russian ambassador 
to the court of Elizabeth, who huuted the wild-boar in 
Bloomsbury, failing in obtaining the hand of “ Bess” 
for his master (Ivan the Terrible), proposed, and was 
refused, one of the ladies of her court ! 

The City of St. Petersburg is one of the most 
modern and beautiful capitals in Europe, and that, 
too, albeit on its site in 1703 there were but two 
huts. From the time, however, of Peter it has been 
gradually increasing. 

Built at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, at the mouth of the river Neva, it is dividedinto 
four comprehensive divisions ; viz., the Admiralty, or 
central quarter; the quarter between the Admiralty 
and the country to the south and east; the original 
Petersburg quarter, occuping an insulated tract-on the 
north side; and the Vassili-Osteoro, another insulated 
tract to the north of the river. 

On the land side St. Petersburg is almost entirely 
open; but the approach by sea is guarded by the 


“celebrated fort of Cronstadt. 


No city in the world can stand a comparison with 
St. Petersburg in the width and regularity of its 
streets, or its magnificent buildiugs. The Neva runs 
through the city into branches. Tke southern part 
of the town, however, is divided, not by branches of 
the river, but by canals. 





The population is estimated only at 600,000. 
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Rorat Tomss.—Excavatigns of some interest are 
now going on in the choir of Rouen Cathedral, and, 
liave already brought to light a statue of in- 
terest to our country, viz., that of the eldest son of 
Henry Il., King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy. In 1838 the sepulchra) statue of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion had been dug up near the same spot, 
thanks to the researches of the director of the Rouen 
Museum, M. Deville. 





THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THB AUTHOR oF 

“ The Golden Mask,’ “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man°and- 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” d&e., &c. 

a cane 

OHAPTER LV. 
As I have said, after the fire, and after Jeronie’s 

visit, an ominous silence reigned at Gorewood. 

It was like that awful, indescribable calm which 


pervades all nature before the of a storm 
—a calm embracing all th from the heavens 
heavy with clouds down to lightest leaf upon 


the tree. 

The impression that something was about to 
happen took violent possession of Sir Gower and his 
lady, and was not to be shaken off. 

Even Jacintha succumbed to the all- ervading | ™ 
melancholy ; but then in her case it might readily 
be accounted for. The recent events at the Abbey 
were not such as to promote cheerfulness. The 
ignominious, nay, terrible close of that bright 
vision in which a share of the earldom of Morant 
seemed within her grasp, was enough to defeat a 
woman of the strongést temperament, 

The first fulfilment of the idea that 
disastrous was about to oceur came in the’ form of 
an anonymous letter addressed to the baronet. 

As a rule, he did not attend to sueh comminnica- 
tions. 

No gentleman would do so; but in this case, on 
opening it, his eye caught at a word or two which 
could hardly fail to arrest his attention. 

The words were these : 

“Distrust the wily Italian woman who has 
gained a shameful influence over you. She is playing 
a subtle and a double game. You think her your 
only friend—on the contrary, she is your deadliest 
foe. But she is known and watched. Trust her no 
longer. Drive her from your doors, unless you are 
anxious that they should be yours no longer. She 
knows too much, and tradés on what she knows. 
Rain hangs over your head—you know that—and it 
is of her plotting. False, treacherous and wicked, 
she will one day appear to you in her true colours, as 
she is known by A Trusty Frikyp.” 


That was al). 

At another time Sir Anselm Gower would have 
tossed the impertinent missive into the fire, but at 
that juncture it was like vitriol poured on an open 
wound. 

Mistrusting everyone, fearing everyone, what more 
natural than that these words should induce him to 
doubt and mistrust his chief counsellor? 

Was she false ? 

Did it result from her treachery that he stoodin the 
position he did? 

What had come, what was likely to come, of all 
her evil counsel? 

Reviewing the past from this point, he saw clearly 
enough that it was to her he owed his first deviation 
from the path of simple honesty and straightforward- 
ness. And to this he owed all his misery. 

To this also he was indebted for his wealth, posi- 
tion, all that he enjoyed, but in that dark hour he 
forgot his obligations, as a man is sure to do. He 
thought only of the harm this woman had done him, 
with not any idea as to the benefit he might have 
derived from her hands. 

As it happened Jacintha had herself added fuel to 
the fire. 

While he pondered over the matter she entered 
his presence with an open letter in her hand. It was, 
she said, from Gasparo. He was ill and required her 
immediate attendance. 

This man Sir Anselm regarded with peculiar loathing 
and detestation, and his suspicions were at once 
aroused. 

“ This filial tenderness and devotion are new and 
beautiful features in your character,” he said, with a 
sneer. ‘ They become you admirably. / 

The woman "looked at him in pon. ae She could 
not credit her ears. 

“You are laughing at me?” she demanded. “To 
what am I indebted for the houour of being made 
your jest?” 

‘‘Iudeed. I was never more serious,” was the reply. 
“] have reason to be so.” 

“ Reason ?” 








“Yes. You propose to leave Gorewood at a crisis 
when your presence here is of the utmost moment, 
and you propose to do so on a pretext too transparent 
for serious consideration.” 

“IT do not understand you.” 

“ Sometimes it is convenient not to do so. Enough 
that I appreciate your motives at their true value.” 


ence was at work there, whieh hour by hour affected 
his position and brought the crisis nearer and nearer, 

The friends and neighbours who called—and 
their number was net small—boldly inquired into 
the cause of his son’s "th disappearance. 

What could he reply ? 

The excuse of a friendly visit oy a few days grow 





“Stay! You areso sarcastic. This h is not 
natural to you. Something has happened ?” 
“ True.” 


“Something to prejudice you, or to awaken doubts 
of my fidelity to your interests?” 


be ellous me bem 

“You are offended because I have not put you in 
— of the reason for my abrupt return from 
the Earl of Morant’s?” 

“No! But you are ingenious in surmises. Make 
one more attempt. Think! Is there no cause for 
doubt or suspicions likely to have come to my ears? 
No double dealing on your part that might have 
created alarm and put me on the defensive?” 

“J deeline to-answer a question which implies 

~ You have known me long 
and weil. You kno ‘that I have served you blindly 


and 

* It has 28 to your interest to do so, has it 
not? 

" rant of and in kere you have the strongest gua- 


peonichiige.” 

. You mean——” 

“That I have received this gar fier me on 
my guard agai ainst the possibility Read 
itn I shoa ire eeted wily, perhapm ta ak gg ee 
ing my suspicions to myself; 
acting wisely or cowie te is past; My aati 
danpoeitevnnd pe det x Sayre it is'so.” 

An scowl clouded the browof the listener 

as these were uttered. 
With eyes of flan flame Jacintha a ong 
mous missive. Fierce. CY 
every feature of her {anes N less, | more 
she read on and on until the end; then, with trem- 
bling fingers, she’ folded the paper in its original 
creases and returned it, without a word. 

“ Well?” the baronet exclaimed. 

“You ask me my opinion of this?” she returned, 
“You wish to know the object of this stab in the 
dark ?” 

eh. Neg 

“ Twill give it you. The ‘writer of that, whom I 
could name without difficulty, has one and only one 
object.” 

and that is?” 

“To shake your confidence in me, and so under- 
mine your faith in the guidance and advice I might 
tender you. Already, as this anonymous sortbe this 
masked assassin—knows but too well my vigilance: 
and my counsel have saved you in moments of ex- 
tremest Confide in me, and I may have the 
power Bye repeating that service. Desert me, question 
me, fail to act on my advice, and then you stand 
alone. Henceforth the odds are one against one, not 
as they have been, two against one, and-——” 

“The second the more erous 2” 

“ You are pleased to compliment. However, so far 
your unknown friend has succeeded. I am ready to 
take my departure from Gorewood this instant, never 
to return.” 

Sir Gower started up in alarm. 

“Tmpossible!” he exclaimed. 

“Nay, do you think that I will remain here the ob- 
ject of mistrust and suspicion? No! Great as my 
interest in your welfare is I cannot consent to that. 
Your faith in the statement of this masked ruffian is 
an insult to me.” 

“ For which I apologize.” 

“That is unnecessary 

“Bat L insist. I a iogize, bameln s abjectly if you 
will, Forgive me, Jacintha! affairs of these 
few days have driven me ended ‘ power of self- 
control. 1 am not master of myself. I know not 
whom to trust. or to suspect. I beg, Limplore you to 
forget that I have insulted you by these words, and 
that I even for one moment entertained a doubt of 
your perfect devotion and disinteresteduess.” —- 

Jacintha reflected. 

It was @ proud momeat, this in which she found 
herself absolute mistress of the position. And her 
haughty arrogance was equal to it. 

ri will give the matter my consideration,” she 
sai 

And with an.tnclination of the head, the pam- 
pered dependaut sailed from the room. 

So ended the affair of the anonymous letter; but 
that was by no means the termination of Sir Anselm's 
difficulties. 

A singular bat unquestiouable change came over 
Gorewood Place. 

It was impossible for its owner to live in it and 
not to feel this—not to feel that some secret influ- 


ion is 


4 


am 





bsurd as the time extended, and he could give no 
iculars as to the nature of the visit and its pro- 


duration. 
Singular, too ple pressed for these particulars 
— even rudely, and as they had never done 


Then, was it fancy, or did the very domestics dis- 
play a — of manner? Was he deceived in sup- 
posing that they grew strangely it and imper- 
tinent, and that towards Lady Gower espedaly they 
were wanting in those chomainioas attentions to which 
she had been accustomed ? 

Nothing was said, and there was no one act to 
which the baronet could point as an instance of in- 


or arroganee. But he was conscious of 
the as he was painfully, miserably aware 
of the on of “around toa 
climax meant. and rain. 
There lay some mystery at the bottom of all this. 
He felt it every moment of the day, but he also felt 
to contend ry mesh 
One clue, and one only, did he obtain to the change 
in the of the ies. By chance he dis- 
covered that the man Davy, whom he had expelled 


the for neglect of d was constantly 
po gyro in the Sertanhiticliica especially at 


p- | nig’ . Here was ng. tangible, but it was 
“| se “tit then, aie tid be ow? “What, fon, 
5 t form 
epapen anna 8 ‘Aw@how far was he in 

.} position avenge 
Stich was the state of: ye Gorewood Place 
during the brief visit Jaciutha , whom 
she found ina desperate stato apparently 


troubled im mind than in pg ‘Her stay with 
hima 9 would have been , butshe was anxious 
about the baronet’s and therefore hurried home 
at the expiration of a week. 

It was wight when she arrived, and she understood 
that Sir Anselm was in his private study, bis lady 
having retired ‘to rest. 

Orders had been given that he was not to be 
disturbed on any account: but Jaciutha’s name was 
sufficient warrant for disobeying this order, and she 
was at onceadmitted. She found Sir Anselm haggard 
and worn, with fierce, brilliant eyes, and a nervous- 
ness of manner extremely significant. 

She also noticed at a glance that the room was in 
disorder; aad that he had-evidently been busy for. 
hours im arranging and destroying papers. 

“ Your father is: better?” he asked as she entered ; 
but his lips were so dry that it was with difficulty 
that he formed the words on them, 

“Not better, rather worse! but I could not restrain 
my impatience to return,” was. her agenet. 

“You have heard something then 

“ Heard something ? Wat shoud T hear 2” 

“Oh, nothing, persina but the place is full of 
idlo. rumours. ‘The air breeds accusation and sur- 
mises. It is notto ‘be enduzed.” 
fe araciee henson ite at him with her stern an and the 
glance see to penetrate 

“Therefore,” she said, very muphine: are “therefore you 

oing to. quit it.” 
a |e dare you-—” he flashed out. 

“Softly ; there is no need to take the whole house 
into your confidence. I know nothing—dare know 
nothing, if you like; but 1 am not blind. Trifles 

as eloquently as the strongest acts. Your man- 
ner is that of a man contemplating some desperate 
act. You are.excited and unsteady; you.are \gredentway- 
ing papers ; you have on your fingers diamonds of 
enormous value which you have never worn before 
—diamonds are nice, easily portable property ; you 
have a light valise with.secret drawers and 
—I thought so—here is one with the. spoils of Lady 
Gower’s jewel box stowedawayin it. Everything 
speaks of flight! Everything tells me that you feel 
your position desperate, and iutend to fly from it.” 
7°The baronet. dropped into a chair aad buried his 
face in his hands. ! 

“ And if I do make preparation for the worst?” 
he asked. 

“Why, not only will it be the act of a coward, 
but you forget—I also have an interest in your re- 
maining here.” 

“You!” cried the baronet, with undisguised con- 


- 
“ Yes—I,” she retorted. 

“ And you think that I am bound to remain here to 
be denounced as an impostor—a felon—heaven 
knows what, for the sake vf your promised an- 
nuity?” 

“ Exactly. I think so.” 
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“And what if I differ in opinion? What if I 
om my fingers at your claim, amd determine on this 
step?” 

“ You put a supposititious case only. Be candid—is 
this your determination ?” 

“Yes.” 

Without a word Jacintha stretched forth her hand 
and touched a spring-bell upon the table, the rever- 
beration of which filled the room. 

“In heaven’s name what does that mean?” Sir 
Anselm demanded. 

“Simply that I am determined also. J am going to 
give you up to justice.” 





CHAPTER LVL 
THE MOTHER'S LOVE. 
Oh, my son, my son! that 1 
Should live to’see thee thus bowed down by shame; 
Thou of whom I was so proud. 
Lady of Lyons. 


Ir will not bave been forgotten that Jasper Newton 
was remanded on suspicion of having by foul means 
made’ away with his rival and mortal foe, Albany 
Seymour. 

He was, as I have described, placed in charge of 
the village constable, who,had instructions to convey 
him to the:county gaol, where he might remain while 
further evidence against him was being obtained. 
But the latter part of his instructions Fullom, as 
he was called, was never destined to carry into 


effect. 

Seareely had he quitted Gorewood Place, in charge 
of Fullom, and clesely followed up by the deaf wit- 
ness, Ruff Wattell, and a little crowd of villagers, 
before, to their and horror, be suddenly gave 

mosn, throwing up his arms, fell forward 
upon the ground, utterly insensible. 

It was a-fit of an acute and dangerous nature, the 
result ef long mental excitement, combined witM@in- 
creasing bodily weakness, want of food—for the 
deadly passion of which he was the victim robbed 
him of all appetite—and all the contingencies of his 

rate and irregular life. 

At first it was feared that he would die. His 
great physical strength, reduced as it had been, was 
however sufficient to enable him to get over the imme- 
diate effects of the attack. After along, long interval, 
in the course of which they carried him bodily to 
Fullom's cottage, he revived; and the life-current 
flowed in his veins once more. But though he 
breathed, and his heart beat, he was unconscious of 
what passed aruund him, or only so vaguely conscious 
that all on which he looked, all to which he listened, 
was asin a . 

At first he had no power of speech, and when his 
words came thickly and huskily from his lips, they 
had little meaning or coherence. Once they heard 
him mutter with energetic distinctness, ‘‘ Dead! he is 
dead !” and a afterwards thename of Violet came 
softly from his lips. 

Next day he was little better, and so prostrated in 
body that it was deemed impossible to move him. So 
he remained at the cettage, which was watched night 
and day, as a matter of form, though there was little 
chance that the prisoner would attempt an escape. 

Meanwhile every exertion was to discover the 
extent of the wretched being’s guilt. 

Of Albany Seymour nothing could be heard. 

The wood was searched again and again: but his 
body was not found. No traces of the violence that 
had been used towards him could be discovered. 
Beyond the bare fact ‘that he had rashed into the 
wood after the pistol-had been fired into the carriage 
and had not reappeared, nothing was known. 

In some moment of extra sagacity on the of 
Fullom, it occurred to him to seek out Violet Maldon, 
whose sitence, under the eircu was certainly 
remarkable. Acting on this idea, he made inquiries 
at the inn at which she had stayed. There he learned 
that the lady had gone suddenly, no one knew 
whither, and that Tadge, her maid, after lingering 
some short time after her mistress, had departed also; 
in cogsequence of a letter suddenly received, it was 
thought: but nothing was absolutely known. 
sae in 

xing. 
‘ = Anselm Gower oy @ consultation with his 
rother magistrates eo t, and upon the geueral 
features of the case, but they only shook their heads 
and confessed their inability to advise. That there 
had been foul play a 
to decide as'to the nature of it? 

And in the absence of farther evidence what was 
to be done with the.prisoner ? 

So far as he was concerned his lips were sealed. 

As day by day faint glimmerings of the returning 
light of mind broadened’into the full glow of intel- 
ligence, as day by day he grew more and more con- 
scious of his position, he grew sullen and taciturn. 
Never a question as to his crime passed his lips. 


obvious, but who was: 








He appeared to have little curiosity as to whether 
the body of his victim had been diseovered or not, 
Nor did his own fate seem to trouble him. 

Lying upon his bedin a certained room all day, 
and staring at the feeble lamp or sinking into fitful 
slumbers by night, the range of his thoughts, like the 
rane of his life, appeared bounded by those four 
Wats. 

So the constable’s wife, Kesiah, reported, and she 
acted as his nurse and general attendant. 

Kesiah Fullom was not a woman to be at all satis- 
fied with this state of things: She was one of those 
bony women with little gray eyes and thin lips, 
and cheeks sunken into hollows from the absence of 
teetli, and, like many of her class, only two strong 
points’ were observable in her. She was always 
working, and she was always talking. Her capacity 
for eleaning’ was miraculous; little as her cottage 
was, she contrived to have it'in # perpetual state of 
“ cleaning up.” But even her industry was no match 
for her loquacity. Shehad a burning curiosity to pry 
into the bottom of everything around her: to know 
the affairs of her neighbours, and she was perpetually 
on the alert for news. 

Of course, when the prond distinction was conferred 
on her of having # famous criminal under her roof, 
she was not likely to be’satisfied by being left in the 
dark as to the points of interest about him. 

Whatever the mystery connected with his crime 
might be, she determined to fathom it. 

And in her capacity of nurse she set about this in 
the most adroit way. 

“You're better and quieter to-day,” she would re- 
mark, insinuatingly; “is there anything you'd like 
done now ?” 

“ Nothing,” he would answer. 

et 4 letters to write? No messages to nobody ?” 

0.” 

“They was sayin’ down at the baker’s as there was 
no news about nothing—you know—nothing as 
you're interested in—but law, as I says, what news 
should there be, and you a layin’ there like a 
corpse ?” 

No answer. : 

“ ©’ course, ef there was news, why, who would be 
the most likely to hear of it, if we didn't — with 
John that active, and you nat’rally anxious about all 
as-is goin’on? Why, as I says——” 

But usually at some such point as this the patient 
would groan heavily and turn over on his side with 
a muttered remark that he was drowsy and thought 
he could sleep. 

“Which,” as the lady observed to her intimate 
friends, “ it were all stuff, and enough to aggravate a 
saint—that it were. And he no more sleepy than I 
were, nor half so much. Sittin’ up a’ nights with 
him and what not, and a-losin’ of all nat’ral rest.” 

One gloomy evening the distressed Kesiah had gone 
through one of those small wordy scuffes in which 
she was always defeated, and retired to thestreet-door 
to see what’ public gossip or scandal might be abroad, 
by way of consolation. 

A gorgeous suuset was dying out into purple gloom, 
and the objects around were growing more end more 
indistinct, when the lady’s sharp eyes became aware 
of the fact’ that there was a stranger in the village 
street—one ef her own sex—who was approaching in 
a hesitating manner, sometimes stopping at the open 
doors of cottages, and then stealing on again in a 
weary and hopeless manner. 

“* Now that’s somebody as wants somebody, I'll be 
bound,” was Kesiah’s reflection; “and I shouldn't 
wonder——” 

But she had not time to finish the sentence before 
the dusky figure in question turied in that direction, 
and seeing the woman at the door, began to cross the 
road towards her. 

Kesiah’s face was all in a glow in an instant. 

Here was a stranger—a possible adventure—indved, 
it was impossible.to say what there was not within 
the bounds of possibility. 

’ While the delicious sense of coming adventure 
burned in her heart; the stranger reached the 
door—hesitated, and began to turn away. 

“ It's someone you're in search on, ma'am ?” Kesiah 
inquired, quite unable to restrain her curiosity any 
longer, especially with the prospect of its being 
defeated altogether. 

“T am directed to a person named Fullom,” the 
stranger answered, in a low, tearful voice. 

“ Which that’s me, ma’am,” replied the other, with 
an involuntary courtesy of respect. 

“It was a—a constable, I believe——” 

Me. yes, ma’am, my husband. Not in, but ex- 


PeThe stranger tottered as if she would fall, tlien 
putting out'a havd against the door-post to save her- 
self, she said: 

“You have an unfortunate man staying in your 
house ?” 
“Oh, yes, ma’am; a prisoner as should be in the 


county jail by rights but Fullom he’s that soft- 
hearted——” 

“Could I see him ?” the woman gasped. 

“Well, as to that,” returned Kesiah, eyeing her 
from head to foot, ‘he is a prisoner, you know.” 

“But, surely-——” 

“And it woukl be more than Fullom’s place is 
worth if it come to the justices’ ears, let alone as 
Fullom’s away, and if anything come of it through 
me a-breakin’ his’ orders, not as I suppose as you'd 
smuggle him off in no way, nor nothin’ o’ that.” 

“IT promise you,” oried the stranger, eagerly, “that 
nothing shall happen which can compromise you in 
any possible way. Let me only seo him and speak 
a word with him, and 1 will go whenever you order 
me to do so.” 

Still Kesiah hesitated. 

The sease of power is so exquisite to those who 
seldom pessess it. A little brief authority is so deli- 
cious, and the woman liked to be entreated and to 
have the issue depending on her word. 

“Tt’s agin the law,” she began, ‘“‘and I. don’s 
know——” 

‘For heaven's sake, don't refuse me!” the stranger 
pleaded with clasped hands. ‘I must see him!” 

“ Must!” cried Kesiah, with some acerbity. 

“No, no! I did not mean it. I will withdraw 
the words. I will beg your pardon, here, on my 
knees at your feet. Anything, only let me see him!” 

As ‘she spoke, her slight form crouched towards 
Kesiah as if she were indeed about to tall at her 


eet. 

Tu this attitude she ventured to whisper oue word 
in her ear. 

The woman heard it and her manner instantly 
changed. . 

Tears came into her eyes, and she scized the thin, 
tremulous land extended towards her. 

“Comein. You shall see him,” she said. 

The wreck of the manly Jasper Newton lay on 
the bed in the gloom, tessing and turning wearily. 
As the door opened he glanced towards it, and in- 
stinctively perceived rather than saw that a slight 
form hastened tewards him. 

“Oh, Jasper! oh, my boy!” was sobbed out ia the 

Dess. 

“ Mother! you here,” the unhappy son exclaimed, 
in a tone of snguish, 

And he would have drawn himself away; but her 
arms were about his neck, her kisses were warming 
upon his pale clieeks. 

‘My boy! my poor, suffering boy!” she ejacu- 
lated. “Heaven bé praised! I have found you, oh, 
yes, yes, yes, I have found you.” 

Amidst her tears and her caresses, it was barely 
possible for the object of them to utter a word 

When he did speak it was in atone that went like 
a angeer to her loving heart. 

“You forget, mother,” he said, ‘“‘ who it is you are 
taking back to your heart. Not the son of your 
love: Not the boy who was the pride and joy of 
your life. No, no! It isthe ingrate, who yielding 
up his soul to a fatal passion, forgot even the 
sacredness of a mother’s love. Leave me, I am not 
worthy your affection. I can bring nothing but 
shame and misery upon you, Go, then, go! Forget 
that I live and that you ever loved me.” 

He would have drawn the blanket which covered 
him over his head, aud turned to the wall; but his 
mother’s arms were about him, and he was helpless in 
her fond and passionate embrace. What energy there 
was—what a depth of passionate endearment—in that 
little dove-like woman in this hour of trial ! 

Jasper !” she exclaimed, “ you must not drive me 
from you. I will not trouble or reproach you—not in 
words, not by a look; I will be humble and quiet and 
submissive, but I must be with you. You are my 
son, and J dare not despise you or think evil of you. 
They are saying terrible things of you—of my 
Jasper!—but what is it tome? You are my son, and 
I know no more—I will remember nothing more. 
Only they must not drive me from you.” 

* Heaven help mo! I have prayed to be spared 
this hour!” exclaimed the prisoner. ‘ Oh, if I could 
have been spared this!” 

(To be continued.) 





Atruoven in England only about 3,000 cripples 
are born as such in tle year, so many infants become 
so, through neglect and penury, that it is estimated 
that the floating population of cripples in England is 
100,000, of whom $9,000 at least are girls, 

M. Lesean brings home numerous photographs from 
the East. He has recently visited Amritsin, a city 
of 1,800,000 inhabitants, the centre of the manufacture 
of Cashmereshawls. This enterprizing traveller de- 
scribes the city as possessing mouuments and buildings 
of marvellous beauty. One temple he visited has a 
dome and turrets of gold, with thousands of jewels 
set in the metal. 
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Rise ww THE Price or Precious Stonus.—A 
great rise bas taken place,in the price of precious 
stones during the last twexty years. Sorts selling 
formerly at £3 to £4 per carat now fetch £10 to 
£12; amethysts that were 50s. an ounce are now 
worth £8, and the ption of di ds in Bir- 
mingham alone has increased tenfold. Pearls, especially 
the suialler sorts, are used largely, while the pearl 
oyster-shell or mother-o'-pearl, is worked up exten- 
sively by the button-makers. A few years ago 8 
small parcel of shells was brought ‘to Birmingham, 
which by mistake had not been cleaned of the pearls 
at the fishery; one of the pearls thus found sold 
for £40, and was resold for £160, and afterwards held 
for sale in Paris for £800. 








OLIVER DARVEL. 
——— 
CHAPTER XL 


Erminia remained a few moments where Herman 
fhad left her; then, as if recalling the necessity 
of speedy action in ber affairs, she returned to the 
room in the hotel in which her sen waa sleeping, 
and wrote a long letter to her brother, detailing the 
history of thevlast eleven years of her life, which bad 
hitherto been partially veiled from his knowledge. 

Franz Rosen had settled in Munich, and married 
there; he beard vague rumours of the admiration of 
tue Prince of Berchtols for his sister, but the.extent 
of her wfotuation he was far from suspecting. The 
time hau* uow arrived, however, in which farther 
<oucealment¢was impossible, and Erminia laid bare 
the whole story of ‘her wrongs, entreating her 
brother to receive her son as his own, and train him 
to be as good a man as their father had been. 

‘hus passed the greater part of the night, and 
towards dawn she lay down beside her child, and fell 
into the sleep of utter physical and mental exhaus- 
lon, 

When Herman again sought the presence of Prince 
Ernest he fund him in full toilet, awaiting the 
apnounceme.t of his carriage, to pay a visit to 
one of tlie fair ladies who courted his society. 

In spite of the disfiguring mark upon his cheek, it) 
was impossible te deny that Berchtols was singularly 
elegant and attractive in appearance, when good 
humour and geniality shone upon his well-formed 
features. 

such times it was easy to understand the kind 
of fascination he exercised over women, and Herman 
could forgive Erminia Rosen for the glamour he had 
thrown over her at the inexperienced age of seventeen. 

It was true that Prince Ernest had stolen from him 
the only woman he had ever loved, but he had in 
some measure atoned for that wrong by show- 
ing all his hollow and base nature to that trusting 
creature, till she recoiled from him as much as she 
had once loved him, and turned again to the faithful 
heart that had never deceived her in word or deed. 

‘The prince fixed his light eyes, now bright with 
animation, upon his steward, and said: 

“ Have you satisfied your last doubt by this time, 
you most cautious of men? Have you caged the 
right bird ?” 

“I have, my lord,and here is the proof that my 
doubts were not quite superfluous.” 

An egpression of ferocious joy lighted up the features 
of the stener, and the blue mark deepened its hue as 
it always did in moments of excitement. He clutched 
the letters Herman placed before him, then pointed 
to a chair as » permission to Herman to be seated, 
and throwing himself on another, eagerly began 
the examination of the letters. While he was thus 
vccupied, his companion keenly watched the ex- 
pression of his features, and he was not surprised at 
the chagrined look that gradually crept over them as 
be read. 

The manuscript in cipher was then impatiently 
tossed over, and le at length looked up with a dark 
frown on his face. 

“If you have no key to this, I am little wiser than 
I was before. ‘I'he letters only prove what I knew 
vefore—that the child has been removed to England.” 

“1 do not possess the clue tothe cipher. I thought 
it possible you might have it, as you were so anxious 
to secure the papers of Ledru.” 

“ Not so much the papers as the man himself. He 
can tell all I wish to know, and, by heaven! he shall 
do so this time. Where is he? and how did you gain 
possession of these ?” 

Herman gave a concise statement of all that had 

ccourred between Hans and Darvel, and ended by 
explaining that the latter was now fast asleep under 
the influence of a powerful narcotic. 

“So far so good. You have done well, Herman, 
and I do not hesitate to give you praise when it is 
aperited.” 

“ Whither do you wish him taken, my lord ?” 
“To my strong castle in the Berchwood Dell. 


There we can deal with him without having to an- 
swer to any man for.lis fate. The aiee is so lonely, 
and my jurisdiction so unquestioned, that there can 
be no interference in his favour.” 

“You will not proceed to extremities, I trust, my 
lord,” and there was a slight huskiness in the voice 
of the speaker. 

To this the prince replied : 

“That will depend entirely on himself. If he still 
defy me—if he refuse to reveal the secret I have 
hitherto so unavailingly demanded—he must take the 
legitimate consequences of his obstinacy. 1am lord 
of the manor of Berchtols, and he shall be made to 
feel my power.” 

The steward made no reply for a few moments. 
He then gravely asked : 

“Am I, then, to make immediate arrangements for 
Ledru’s removal, my lord?” 

“ Precisely. In the morning I shall set out for the 
castle, which is a weary journey from this place, 
heaven knows, but I must take it, I suppose. ‘There 


I shall sit in judgment on this man, settle his fate, 


and return to Vienna in time to give my liand 
to the richly dowered ‘heivess of Guilderstern. And, 
by the way, that reminds me of another little business 
transaction it is necessary to arrange. Here is a 
memorandum of a sum of money to be paid over to 
Madame Rosen within the next four weeks, and you 
must also provide the necessary funds to enable 
me to make a grand appearance on the occasion 
of my marriage. You understand all you have to 
do?” 

“Perfectly, my lord. I shall neglect nothing, you 
may feel assured.” 

“So much the better. You are a jewel of a steward, 
Herman, and I appreciate your services at their just 
value. A week from to-day I shall expect to see you 
at Berch Castle with your prisoner.” 

With this, the prince put on his furred pelisse 
and hat, rang for bis carriage, and, in a few moments, 
was on his way to the petit souper for which he was 
engaged, leaving Herman to secure the letters and 
place them in his portfolio. 

Again he carefully examined them, and then re- 
moved from them a leaf written in the mysterious 
cipher, and enclosed it with the following lines, which 
he dashed off at the prince’s writing-table : 

‘Honoureb Mistrress,—T he enclosed will vouch to 
you for the fact that your agent has again been seized, 
and is in the power of your foe. He will be conveyed 
to the lonely castle in the Dell, where its master will 
sit in judgment upon Lim. But I shall also be there, 
and you know that Iam always, honoured madame, 
yours to command, WILHELM HERMAN.” 

This letter was sealed and put in his pocket, to be 
sent to an agent of Lis own, who would place itin the 
hands for whichit was designed. Herman then delayed 
a few moments to lock up the precious papers in his 
master’s desk. 

Unlimited confidence was placed in him, and in 
his business capacity he was fully entitled to it, for he 
was strictly honourable in his pecuniary transactions 
with his employer, though he did not consider him- 
self bound to aid and abet him in his schemes of 
villany. 

Herman owed something to the prince for his base 
conduct towards Erminia Rosen, and he meant to pay 
this debt by defeating his plans and circumventing 
his will as far as he could safely doso, He intended 
to retain his present position so long as he could 


serve the interests of the Duchess of Linderf and her | said 


daughter, and it was the strongest wish of his heart 
to bring about a union between the young heiress of 
Lichtenfels aud the discarded son of the Prince of 
Berchtols. 

How this was to be brought about he could not yet 
see, but that heshould find the means of accomplishing 
what lay so near to his heart he would not permit 
himself to doubt. 

Having arranged his master’s portfolio to his satis- 
faction, the steward let him out through the 
private entrance, and again sought the inn where 
Hans was watching over his sleeping prisoner. 

After a brief interview with this man, the two parted, 
with a mutual understanding as to what was next to 
be done to remove Oliver from Hamburg, without 
allowing him an opportunity to appeal to the authori- 
ties for protection. On the following morning Haas 
assumed a new phase of character, and he disguised, 
himself so effectually that Oliver never once suspected 
his identity when he appeared before him. 

Oliver awoke feeling confused and wretched; his 
brain still whirled, and his head ached intolerably. 
He slowly recalled the incidents of the previous 
evening, and in much alarm he proceeded te search 
for his pocket-book. His money was safe, but the 
journal and letters had disappeared, and in the con- 
fused state of his intellect he concluded he must have 
lost them at the beer-lonse, or near it. 

Ou drawing up t.» vlind, be found that the 





sun was setting, aud he must have slept nearly 


twenty-four hours. We felt faint and sick from want? 
of food, and he descended to the eating-room, where 
he found the disguised Hans awaiting his appear- 
ance. 

Unable to swallow more than a few morsels, Oliver 
arose and went out, closely followed by the spy. 
When they gained the street, Hans at once addressed 
him, and offered his services as'a cicerone. Oliver 
turned quickly towards him, and said: 

“T scarcely need a. guide‘this evening, but if you 
can help me to find the one who went with me yester- 
day afternoon I will reward you handsomely. He 
bas robbed me of some important papers which I 
am anxious to recover.” 

“Robbed you, mynheer!. Then why don’t you 
make your complaint in the proper quarter? If you 
do so, the villain will be arrested, punished, aid 
you will get back your important documents.” 

“I should prefer not doing that, as they are 
strictly of a private character, and—well, it’s no 
business ef yours, but if you can bring me face to 
face with him I will make it well worth your while.” 

“Ah! ah! seeret papers, mynheer? Tiat looks 
suspicious, but Hamburg is a free city—a free city, , 
and we don't meddle with other people's iness 
here. If you will play me fairly, I will deal so with 
you. I know the man you mean, for I saw him with 
you yesterday.” . 

“1 may have lost them in the beer-house, for I 
was there with him, and I am afraid that I was 
stupefied with the liquor I drank.” 

“ Very likely, mynheer, as that commonly happens 
to those persons who go to that strong tap for the 
first time. But we had better go at once and inquire 
concerning them of ‘the people there.” 

As his brain began gradually to clear, Oliver felt 
certain that the pocket-book had not been lost, but 
stolen, for the roll of netes had evidently been re- 
moved from it and carefully placed in an inside 
pocket of his coat; but as he knew nothing better to 
do i the strait ix which he was placed, he walked 
towards the beer-house, scarcely conscious of the 
ake account given him by his guide of the dif- 
erent places they passed. 

On entering, they found the public room empty, 
but in reply to the inquiry made for Hans Sach, the 


‘landlord replied that he bad been there looking for 


Oliver, as he had something belonging to him which 
he wished to festore. 

“ Sit down, sir,” he sid, in bad French, ‘“ Hans 
will be here in a moment.” 

Though much bewildered by this cool admission 
that his property bad been appropriated, and after 
probably being found worthless, was about to be re- 
stored by the person who had purloined it, Oliver had 
no alternative but to obey. 

On looking around be saw that his guide had dis- 
appeared, but after the lapse of a few moments, the 
veritable Hans, in his worn suit of gray and slouched 
hat, appeared. 

He was calmly smoking his pipe, and after closing 
the door behind him, he good-naturedly said : 

“Good evening, mynheer. They told me that you 
wished to speak with me agaia.” 

Amazed at his coolness, Oliver angrily asked : 

“ Did you not also hear that 1 have sought you to 
demand the restoration of the papers you robbed me 
of last evening, after drugging the-liquor I drank at 
your suggestion.” 

Hans deliberately removed the pipe and composedly 


“T took the papers, yah! but they were important. 
to a much greater mau than you. How you came by 
them, or whether they belonged to you, is no cope»rn 
of mine. I was paid to getthem from you. I flatter 
myself that I did it cleverly enough, eh—what doyou 
think, mynheer ?” 

“Think! I think you are the coolest villain L 
ever happened to meet,” exclaimed Oliver, in angry 
perturbation. “If youdo not restore my property at 
once I will have you arrested.” 

“ Yah—yah! we area just people, but some folks 
are in such a ticklish. position themselves that they 
dare not ask for it; eh, mynheer ?” 

Hans fixed his piercing glance upon his companion 
to mark the effect produced by his words. The. 
sudden change in Oliver's expression assured him 
that he was not far wide of the mark, and he leanetl, 
back on his seat and silently chuckled as he surveyed 
the unnerved and helpless-looking man before him. 

But for the false position in which he was placed 
Oliver would have carried out bis threat, but situated 
as he was, he knew that he had no power to appeal to 
any authority that could or would protect-him. He 
must bear the burden Eugéne Ledru had thrown off 
with his life, or he must answer in his own person for 
the murder of his friend and the possession of his 
property. 

Hans was quick to detect his discomfiture, and 
he presently tapped the breast of his coat, and went 





on: 
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“What would you say now, my young friend, ifI 
told. you that your pocket-book is sdfe here, and I 
defy you to gain possession of it? Yah, I mean to 
keep it for him that has the best right to it.” 

After a moment of hesitation, Oliver said: 

“You were paid to take it from me—you can, per- 
haps, be bribed to restore it. I have money—a con- 
siderable sum, and I will give you half I possess to re- 
gain those papers.” 

The man’s small eyes twinkled knowingly, and he 
shook his head, as he sagely replied : 

“Money is good—very good; but sometimes it is 
got too hardly. If I took yours, that is the way it 
would be with me; so you see I dare not accept 
your very liberal offer. I know the man I have to 
deal with, and I know better than to take a bribe 
from you ; it would ruin me—ruin me.” 

While he was deliberately uttering these words 
Oliver was taking the measure of his burly frame, and 
he thought his light and active form would be more 
than a match for such an nist. 

With a sudden bound he sprang towards the Dutch- 
man, and attempted to grasp his throat; but Hans 
was on his guard, and he evaded Oliver's clutch, at 
the same time uttering a shrill whistle, which was re- 
sponded to by the sudden opening of the door at 
Uliver’s back; a thick mantle was thrown over his 
head, which not only impeded his motions, but nearly 
stifled his breathing. 

Vain were Oliver’s most desperate efforts to-extri- 
cate himself; he found his arms pinioned by the 
strong clasp of a much stouter man than himself, and 
ty a dextrous motion he was suddenly tripped up 
aud his feet caught in the strong clasp of another 
pair of sinewy hands. 

Thus ignominiously carried like a bale of goods, 
Oliver was taken across the garden to a gate, where a 
close carriage was waiting. 

Into this the prisoner was thrust, with one of his 
captors beside him, who sternly whispered: 

“IT am armed with a poisoned dagger, a scygtch 
from which will produce death in a few moments. 
Utter one cry, or make an attempt to escape, and I 
have my orders to use it. Sitstill and obey my com- 
mands during the journey that lies before us, and 
you will be safe from harm.” 

Oliver managed to release his head from the stifling 
folds of cloth sufficiently to ask : 


When they alighted from the carriage the lips of 
Hugel unclosed to say : 

“You are at your journey’s end, monsieur, and 
you will soon know’ why you have been brought 
hither.” 

When they reached the door of the castle a grave, 
respectable-looking man stood ready to receive Oliver 
from his guard. 

After a glance at him, he spoke to the German in 
his own language, which by this time the prisoner 
could partially understand: 

“You have used much diligence, Hugel, and the 
prince will be pleased at the expedition you have 
made. You have,reached this place almost as soon as 
he did himself.” 

The baron nodded, and motioning to Oliver to 
follow him into the dreary-looking mansion, started 
gravely forward. 


CHAPTER XIL 
Tue baron moved silently forward, followed by 


Oliver Darvel, whose heart sank when he looked on |- 


the massive walls that enclosed him, and reflected on 
the inaccessible and gloomy spot in which they stood. 

Without assistance, he felt assured that he should 
never be able to effect his escape from this dreary 
prison-house, in which he might be detained for years, 
in the vain hope that a secret he did not possess might 
be extorted from him. 

He passed though a long hall decorated with trophies 
of the chase, amd followed his silent conductor into a 
narrow passage that opened from its farthestextremity. 

Suddenly a cloak was again thrown over his head, 
and he was lifted from his feet as easily as if he had 
been an infant, and borne swiftly forward. 

A door unclosed, and the man who held him in his 
strong grasp began to descend a flight of steps. 

Down, down they went, till Oliver Darvel supposed 
they must have reached the deepest subterranean pas- 
sage beneath the castle; a second door grated onitsrusty 
hinges, and the half-suffocated prisoner was roughly 
cast into the sombre dungeon they had reached, and 
a harsh voice spoke before closing the ponderous door 
upon the unhappy prisoner. 

“Eugéne Ledru, you will be left here to reflect on 
your position, and make up your mind as to whether 
you will save your own life by revealing what will be 
d ded of you, or accept the doom that will surely 





“ Who, then, are you? and whyamIla d time 
seized in this clandestine manner, and borne off 
against my own consent?” 

“ When we arrive at the end of our journey you 
will get an answer to your question—let that suffice.” 

While they thus spoke the carriage was proceed- 
ing at a rapid pace, and they soon passed beyond the 
limits of the city. 

Everything seemed to have been arranged before- 
hand, for no detention took place, and the hapless Oli- 
ver found himself borne away, he knew not whither, 
nor what fate might await him at the end of his jour- 
ney. 

Unable to obtain any farther satisfaction from the 
man who seemed to act as chief of the party, Oliver en- 
deavoured to resign himself to the fate he could not 
evade. 

He hoped, when he reached the end of his journey, 
that some light to guide him would be thrown on the 
mystery into wliich he had been plunged ; and he in- 
dulged the hope that his captors would scarcely dare 
to proceed to extremities with him when assured that 
hé was not the person they had sought, and had no 
power to reveal the secret which had been but too 
faithfully preserved by Ledru. 

On the evening of the fifth day after leaving Ham- 
burg, the travellers entered a wild, romantic glen, 
girdled by a dark fringe of trees,« above which 
arose vast picturesque heights of granite. 

Scattered among the mountain pines were lakes of 
sparkling crystal, which reflected the light of the de- 
clining sun, and under other circumstances’ Oliver 
weuld have been charmed with the beauty of the 
ecenery. 

A bird's-eye view of the valley was obtained be- 
fore the carriage plunged into the narrow defile, 
bounded on either side by lofty walls of granite, 
which formed the entrance to Berchtols. Oliver saw a 
féw scattered houses on the hillsides, but these 
were soon lost to view in the sombre pass which 
wound downwards for two miles before gaining the 
open country below. 

In the centre;of this lonely valley arose a conical 
rock overlooking the stream, and on this stood an ex- 
tensive castellated building, whose moss-grown 
walls seemed almost coeval with the gigantic founda- 
tion on which they were built. 

The massive structure, with its portcullis and 
drawbridge, its narrow loopholes of windows, stood 
grim and gloomy enough in the waning light of day, 
and Oliver’s heart sank within him when he was told 
that he had reached the end of his journey, and the 
castle of Berchtols was before him, 





be awarded, if you still prove contumacious.” 

These words were spoken in French, the door 
clanged to, the bolts were shot, and the retreating 
steps of the two men were audible as they as- 
cended the steps cut in the solid rock on which the 
castle was built. y 

As his vision became accustomed to the gloom of 
the place, Oliver discovered a faint thread of light, 
which penetrated through a crevice near the roof of 
the dungeon, and with its assistance he made out the 
dimensions of his cell to be about ten feet square, 
its height scarcely that, and he concluded that it 
had been hewn from the granite clif which arose 
abruptly from the bed of the stream the castle over- 
looked. The only thing the place contained was a 
pile of straw, on which the shivering prisoner threw 
himself, wrapped in the cloak which bad been thrown 
over him. 

A sudden fit of passion came over him, and 
Oliver started up and shouted for help, till his voice 
died away in the feeble quivering of utter exhaustion; 
then he lay panting and struggling with the horrible 
fears that assailed him. 

What. was this mystery, and how was it to end? 
What could he do to extricate himself from the 
wretched position into which his own folly had 
plunged him ? 

The hours dragged heavily away. Oliver was 
faint with hunger, and parched with thirst, yet no one 
seemed to remember his wants or seek to relieve 
them. - At moments he believed that he was brought 
there to perish in the darkness, but then he remem- 
bered the secret he was supposed to possess, and he 
felt the consoling assurance that, let his ultimate fate 
be what it might, he would again be brought to the 
light of day, again behold men’s faces, though they 
might be cruel ones, and hear the tones of human 
voices, even if they only spoke to pronounce his 
condemnation to a wretched au lingering fate. 

Oliver's long-continued journey bad greatly fatigued 
him, and in spite of his mental and bodily sufferings, 
he at length slept heavily. But from this temporary 
release he only awoke to new tortures, when fully 
aroused to all the horrors,pf his position. 

Poor Oliyer was not brave; he was a sensitive, 
refined, and affectionate man, but he was not formed 


to suffer in a cause in which he possessed no interest.: 


Had he been aware of the ultimate views of 
Prince Ernest with regard to the heiress of Lichten- 
fels, he would’ bave refused to reveal the place 
of her concealment, but as her asylum was unknown 
to him, he would not bave that trial, His own was 





a far more severe one—to suffer in a cause he did not 
understand, and be punished for refusing to reveal 
what was unknown to himself. 

Fhe lonely hours dragged away with no inter- 
ruption till another evening came, and that. in- 
terval seemed an age to the starved and hali-frozen 
prisoner. He listened for approaching steps with 
ears sharpened by acute suffering, but they were so 
long delayed that when two messengers at length 
entered his cell, they found him lying on a heap of 
straw in a half-insensible condition. 

One of them drew a flask of wine from his pocket, 
which he offered to Oliver to drink, at the same 
time remarking in German to his companion : 

“It was well that Herman thought of sending this, 
but if tne prince knew that he had been allowed to 
taste a drop of anything, he would be furious.” 

The wine was thin and weak enouzh, but it revived 
tne flagging senses of Oliver, and gave him resolution 
and strength to obey the command of the men to fol- 
low them up the long flight of winding-stairs which 
led to the upper part of the castle. 

To his surprise, they moved towards the entrance, 
and stepped into the courtyard, into which the fadiug 
sunset was falling. A brilliant figure in a Hungarian 
hunting-costume stood just within the gateway, where 
he had dismounted from his horse, a maynificent bay, 
with dainty limbs and well-formed head. 

The falcon glance of the huntsman fell super- 
ciliously upon the group, and he made a faint 
motion towards the eastern wing of the castle, 
where the servants’ offices were situated. Oliver's 
companions moved in that direction, and after crossing 
@ Darrow passage, they entered an inferior courtyard, 
on which the various offices necessary to so large an 
establishment opened. Oliver observed that they were 
all built in that heavy, massive style which seemed 
intended to last as long as the rock on which the 
structure was founded. 

On the last quadrangle they traversed, the windows 
of a large kitchen opened, and the savoury fumes of 
delicious viands in the process of preparation were 
wafted to the half-famished prisoner. 

He hoped they were about to place before him the 
food he so keenly craved, but he was soon made to 
understand that he was only brouglit there to be 
tantalized with the appetizing odour of food, that it 
might increase the gnawing paogs of hunger that 
preyed upon his vitals. 

As Oliver was hurried forward, he gasped : 

“I am famishing, gentlemen. Pray grant me a 
morsel of bread, if nothing more, to give me strength 
for what I may have to go through.” 

“I daresay, but it would me as much as our places 
are worth to give you a crumb.” 

After rapidly uttering these words, the man hurried 
him on through a back entrance into a loug, narrow 
corridor, from which rooms opened on either hand. 

A door covered with tapestry admitted them into a 

icture gallery, the walls of which were covered with 
family portraits, some of which must have been painted 
in the earliest ages of the art. 

Oliver was hurried through this into an apartment 
that opened from it, fitted up half as a library, half 
as a drawing-room, and it was evident that a luxu- 
rious taste had presided over its arrangemeuts. 

But the prisoner had little time to notice these de- 
tails, for his attention was instantly absorbed by the 
two occupants of the apartment. 

Seated near a table in the centre of the room was 
the tall cavalier Oliver had seen in the yard, and the 
man who bad received him on his arrival on the pre- 
vious evening. 

The cap of the huntsman had been removed, and 
his long fair hair floated in wavy curls upov the 
heavily embroidered collar of his coat, but it imparted 
no softness to that stern, pitiless face, on which the 
blue mark glowed .in its deepest intensity, while his 
beryl-tinted eyes gleamed beneath the brows which 
were drawn together in an ominous frown. 

Mis companion was seated in a large cushioned 
chair, which his large, bulky form coupletely filled. 
He had a fair German face, and to the superficial 
observer good-natured enough, but to one who 
looked beneath.the surface there was a wor'!d of sin- 
ister cruelty in the cold eyes aud sueeriug lips of 
Baron Ardheim. 

He wore a richly furred dressing-gown, and a 
jockey cap of black velvet, beneath which bis gray 
hair fell in heavy flakes over his chubby face. 

The lips of Prince Ernest unclosed, but the baron 
deprecatingly waved his hand and said : 

“Let me question the prisoner, nephew. You are 
too impetuous—too impetuous. Geutleness can gain 
more than threats.” 

“Do so if you desire it; I am quite willing to gain 
my ends by any fair means, uncle, so if you can 
make him speak, it will be well.” 

The last words were spoken with a vind'ctive 
earnestness that left no room to doubt their sin- 
cerity. 
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“Very well; if I fail, then you will feel free to 
use your power as you may think best for your own 
interests. Come forward, monsieur. Hugel, place a 
seat for the prisoner.” 

Scarcely able to stand, Oliver gladly availed him- 
self of the permission to be seated. 

With an expression of bland persuasion, the baron 
turned his small black eyes upon him, and asked, 
in excellent English : 

“ How do you find yourself after the fatigue of your 
long journey, Monsieur Ledru ?” 

“Not very well, as you may imagine,” replied 
Oliver, indignantly. “1 demand of you, sir, why I, 
an inoffensive stranger, the native of another country, 
have been waylaid, robbed of my property, and 
brought to this out-of-the-way place to be starved ?” 

With immovable politeness the baron replied: 

“] trust that you will excuse the apparently dis- 
courteous measures which have been taken to secure 
your presence in this ancient castle, which, by the 
way, is well worthy of a visit asa relic of the past. 
You are indignant at the want of hospitality shown 
you since your arrival beneath its time-honoured roof, 
but the truth is, monsieur, this house was not built 
for a prison, but for a palace, and for lack of a dun- 
geon, we have been compelled to place you in a dis- 
used wine-cellar for safe keeping.” 

His fat sides quivered asif with suppressed laughter 
while he uttered these mocking words. Oliver saw 
this, and his anger increased; he said, with sarcastic 
bitterness: 

** Indeed! I shall be glad to be informed for what 
reason a human being should be treated as Lhave been 
since my arrival here.” 

“ Your request is reasonable, and it is my intention 
togive you the information you so brusquely demand. 
My vephew bas a pocket-book which was found in 
your possession; its contents deeply concern us, and 
we find that ti.e most important part of the correspou- 
dence which it contains is written in cipher, to which 
you must possess the key; it, of course, became neces- 
sary to ebtain the clue from yourself. I hope you 
now fully understand, M. Ledru, that the - pleasure 
of your company was indispensable to us, or we 
should never have interfered with your freedom of 
action so far as to force you to come hither against 
your will.” 

“TT understand nothing. I am in a maze to which 
I possess no clue myself, yet # I state the simple 
truth to you, you will probably refuse to believe me. 
The name by which you address me is not my own. 
In a moment of destitution and dness 1 d 
that of Eugéve Ledru, but I swear to you that 
I am not that unfortunate man. He committed suicide, 
and I as 

The prince here broke impetuously in : 

‘You were found in posséssion of Ledru’s effects ; 
every step you have taken for weeks has been 
traced by a man as keen-scented as a sleuth-bound, 
and there is little chance that he could have mistaken 
his quarry. ‘That dodge won’t save you, M. Ledru ; 
it is only one more added to those, I am informed, 
you have before practised. Furnish the key to these 
papers, which doubtlessly reveal all I wish to know, 
and you shall be restored to freedom.” 

Oliver earnestly replied : 

“1 know no more aboutthe contents of that pocket- 
book than youdo. I wish to heaven I did, for I 
should ider the inf ti you ask little 
enough to purchase my liberty. I am ready to swear 
before heaven that I am not Ledru, and that no 
secret that concerns you is in my possession.” 

His words seemed to produce aot the slightest 
effect upon his auditors. The baron here spoke in 
his unctuous tones: 

“My dear fellow, you are exhausted ; your memory 
fails you from lack of nourishment. Ernest, order 
supper, and when M. Ledru has refreshed himself, he 
will have strength to reveal to us what we so much 
desire to know.” 

With a sinister smile the prince rang the bell, and 
gave the order to the servant who answered it. 

Oliver could not restrain the eager interest with 
which he watched the man, when he returned with 
a waiter covered with a snowy napkin. Several 
dishes of delicate porcelain, filled with most tempt- 
ing viands, were placed on @ table near him, and he 
gratefully said : 

“Thank you for considering my wants, genflemen, 
for I am half famished. I may be able to speak 
more to the purpose when I have satisfied my 
hunger.” 

“Ab! ha! my young friend; but there is one im- 
portant question that must be answéred before you 
can be permitted to eat bread in this house. Where 
is the child?” 

“ Yes—whiere 
Ernest, in a hard and resolute tone. 











is the child?” repeated Prince 
“ Answer that 


question, and the key to the cipher is comparatively 
anim portant.” “ae 
Oliver passionately replied: 


“T do not know what you mean. What child— 
_ what am I expected to reveal concerning 
it?” 

“The little girl referred to in these letters, under 
the i of the Antelope, is the’child we speak 
of, as you. well know. Where is she, for it is neces- 
sary to find and bring her back to her grandfather 
before he dies ?” 

“I never heard of her before. If you were to 
question me for a year I could not tell yow who or 
what the Antelope is, or where she is to be:found. I 
swear to you that Lam not'Ledru, and if you will 
ew I will explain how I came to be mistaken for 

im.” 

“Pooh! why will you still re-echo that false- 
hood?” said the prince; contemptuously. “You 
have denied your own identity several times, M. 
Ledru, but with me no such ruse will avail. 
You have hitherto had to deal only with my 
emissaries, but now you are face to face with the Blue 
Tiger himself, and if you will take a good look at nie, 
+you will see that the name was not given without 
good cause.” 

Oliver shuddered as his eyes fell on the cold, im- 
movable face before him, in which no mercy was to be 
found, handsome as he was—captivating as he could 
render it to those he wished to charm. He despair- 
ingly repeated : 

“Tam not Ledru. I unfortunately accepted the 
legacy he left nme, aud preserved those accursed ) 
which brought me into such unimaginable trouble.” 

Prince Ernest recalled the suspicions of his steward 
that some mistake had been made in securing the 
right person, and he suddenly asked ¢ 

“If you are not Eugéne Ledra, who, then, are 

ou?” 

ms Iam the most unfortunate of men, and, I verily 
believe, one among the weakest,” said the unhappy 
prisoner, with bitterness; “ but for the mad act which 
rendered me a persecuted outcast, I should now be 
rich and happy. lLedru destroyed himself! He be- 
queathed me his money, and to obtain it without 
question, and also to avenge myself on the relatives 
who had treated me badly, I assumed the name and 
character of the suicide, and allowed the impression 
to go forth that I was the person found killed in 
Ledru’s room.” 

The lip of the listener curled. 

“A very likely story, truly. Do not attempt so 
shallow an imposition on me, sir, for I shall give no 
credence to it. You are either the veritable Ledru, or 
you have yourself murdered him to gain possession 
of his effects. You must, at any rate, have 
his confidence so far as to have his charge transferred 
to you, and I again ask you where is the child ?” 

Goaded beyond endurance, Oliver replied : 

“T neither know nor care. I never heard of the 
child till she was spoken of here, and I do mot yet 
understand German sufficiently to master the contents 
of the papers stolen from me by your orders.” 

The sardonic curl on the lip of Prince Ernest spoke 
volumes. With a sneer, he replied: 

“My conscience is not so tender as to prick me on 
that score. Understand that the asylum of the child 
shall be revealed, even if I am forced to resort to 
torture to wring it from you.” : 

At this threat a cold dew burst forth on the fore- 
head of poor Oliver, and every nerve ‘of his sensitively 
organized frame seemed to quiver in anticipation of 
the ordeal, but he looked into the marble face that 
confronted him, and with assumed calmness, said: - 

“Heaven alone can help me in this strait. I 
cannot reveal what is unknown to me; all the 
tortures that have ‘ever been invented cannot wring 
from me a secret that is not in my keeping.” 

An incredulous smile curled the lip of the prince. 
He waved his hand to Hugel; and said : 

“ Remove the waiter. Since the prisoner refuses to 
answer my questions he can be in no need of food. I 
am sorry he.has no appetite, but [ think we shall be 
able to supply @ tonic that will, in time, bring him 
round.” 

ak the frightful sarcasm of these words Oliver re- 
ied : 
pe I cannot answer them. I do not know where the 
child is‘to be found. I never knew; if I did, I would 
tell you.” 

“It is quite useless to repeat that asseveration,” re- 
plied the prince, coolly taking up a book. ‘ Good 
evening, M. Ledru. Perhaps by to-morrow morning 
your brain will be clearer, and your memory im- 
proved.” 

In spite of Oliver’s remonstraaces and struggles, he 
was forced from the apartment, and again he was 
made to traverse the picture gallery. 

But in place of retracing their steps towards the 
dungeon, they crossed another suite of apartments 
elegantly fitted up, and drew near a small octagon 
room situated in the western tower. 

Finding resistance useless, Oliver soon ceased to 





struggle, and his huge compauion released bis hold 











upon him, while he selected the,key to the lock from 
a large bunch he held in his hand. 

Oliver was looking eagerly around in the hope that 
he might discover some means of escape, when a 
panel in the wall near him was suddenly opened, 
and a lady in black, with a veil of crape over her 
head, leaned forward, and in a rapid whisper, said : 

“ You have acted nobly; I heard all. Only stick 
to the story you have told; remain proof against 
every temptation, and heaven will reward your faith- 
fulness.” 

The panel closed as suddenly as it had opened, and 
Oliver stood bewildered at the implied confidence in 
his devotion to a cause of which he was profoundly 
ignorant. : 

Who could this lady be? 

The mother, probably, of the child whose asylum 
was to be concealed at allhazards to himself. But 
why could not she protect her own danghter, and why 
should the Blue Tiger: so strenuously desire to gain 
possession of the child? 

Should he never be able to penetrate the mystery, 
which only deepened with every hour, yet to which 
he was supposed to hold the clue ? 

The voice of Hugel broke the spell that held him 
motionless—almost breathless. 

“This is your room, monsieur. You will find it 
more comfortable than the wine-cellar, and I am 
only sorry that your appetite did not crave the 
tempting food the cook had prepared expressly for 


you. 

** Do you intend to starve me, then? Am:I to have 
nothing to eat after fasting more than twenty-four 
hours ?” asked Oliver, in despair. 

“Ob, no, monsieur ; your life is far too important 
to be risked in that way. There is a pittance that 
will sustain life,” and he poiated toa very small piece 
of bread anda pitcher of water which were placed on 
a deal table in the tower. , 

‘Dp next instant the door was closed and locked 
from without, and Oliver seized the food and devoured 
itas eagerly as if it had been the most delicate of 
morceaux. 


He then examined the room, saw that it was 
clean, though plaitly furnished, and completely 
worn out with all he had lately gone tirough, he 
threw himself on the bed, and soon sank: inte a deep 
and dreamless sleep. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZ. 


AN observant writer vouches for the fact of hearing 
the following near St. James's Palace. a day or two 
ago. A doctor’s “ boy in buttons” was carrying his 
basket of bottles, when a ory Rha oy called out, 
“Hi, doctor! got them médicives?” The page, 
wi to say something, “ Ye-es.” 
Cae look sharp, young ‘un, the patient's a-getting 





A cComIcaL quarrel took place the other day on a 
boulevard. A gentleman roughly accosted a working 
man, and accused him ofswiudling. ‘‘ You sold me,” 
he said, “‘a pomade to make my grow ; see, my 
head is as smooth as a piece of leather.”—" Sir,” an- 
swered the vendor of ointment, “ you wrong me. 
There are lands where the best seeds won't grow. It 
is not the fault of the seed; it is the soil.” The 
gentleman did not continue the discussion. 

Murper or Suicipe.—A crowd of was 
recently seen collected together on one of the quays 
eagerly scanning a garret window of one of the houses 
Whispers and murmurs grew louder, and the crowd 
increased rapidly. At the window were observed the 
legsof a woman dangling and swaying to and fro, 
and it was clear that a crime had been committed or 
a suicide had taken in the room. The guard 
was sent for, and they took observations, to the 
conclusion of the crowd. So they proceeded to the 
room, and as noe response was given from within, 
forced open fhe door, finding themselves in the room 
of a young) sc , and thet the legs dangling atthe 
window were plaster-of-paris legs of a fe- 
male hung up to dry. The mare’s-nest in every 
sense-caused considerable hilarity below, and at the 
expense, of course, of the sergens-de-ville, 

Tue Resutt or Dirripence.—The following is 
Mr. Diffident’s speech at a presentation supper :— 


’ Ladies and gentlemen—I beg » Caughter. 
Mr. Chairman, ladies—ladies p} separ othe (Oheers> 


In returning—in rising to return, ladies and gentle- 
men—in returning my sincere thanks for the great 
and in though merited—(laughter)—un- 
merited—(cheers)—honour you have—I have ‘just— 
just conferred hter and cheers)—permit’ me to 
say—that I—I beg to assure you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that nothing I can say on the present occasion 
can sufficiently expressmy—your sense of my kind- 


} ness—{loud applause and laughter)—will kindle a 
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wost—I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, this is 
—this is the happiest moment of my life (renewed 
applause), and in—in returning—returning from the 
bottom of my heart—(cheers)—it is perhaps unne- 
cessary—unnecessary to say any thing—(cries of “Go 
on ”)—and I trust Ihave said nothing—(laughter)— 
nothing on the present oceasion that—but I'll not 
detain you—ladies and gentlemen—(‘‘ Yes, yes, go 
on”)—and by saying that—have said more than I 
intended to say on the present occasion—(Hear, hear) 
—lI can only say that—that in returning my sincere 
thanks, I—I beg most sincerely to thank you.” (The 
speaker, on resuming his seat, was rewarded by 
several rounds of applause.) 

Mr. Bricut’s House oF Commons.—We have been 
at considerable pains to ascertain the status of Mr. 
Bright’s 658 persons passing under. Temple Bar. The 
following is the result, the calculation being made for 
a weekday noon in term time:—Lawyers’ , 159; 
law writers, 7; clerks ed in packing pills and 
ointment at Professor Holloway’ ’s, 11; certificated at- 
torneys, 46; attorneys struck off the rolls and turned 
touters, 12; ticket-of-leave men, washed and dressed 
by the ‘Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 6; running 
clerks to bankers, 24; barristers with briefs, 13; ditto 
without, 50; people of no known oceupation, 82; 
newspaper writers, 17; pickpockets, 9; barber resid- 
ing in: the bar itself, and going in and out for beer, 1; 
country clergymen going to’see St. Paul’s, 5; waiters, 
15; actors, 4; commercial clerks, 154; tradesmen, 20; 
fraudulent bankrupts, 9; promoters ‘of public com- 
panies, 14. Total, 658. — Yorkshire Post. 

SOMETHING TO BE’ PROUD OF. 
“ Ah, you dunno wot I’ve got!” 
“No! Wot is it 2?” 

“ The toothache.”—Fun. 


Broom. 
Basket. 
Broom. 


From THe Inpta Orrice.—A celebrated city in. 





India is about to be r din b of the new 
Secretary of State. It is to be called in future Qran- 
bourne Alley-habad.—Fun. 

A Caprrat Svuecexrstion.—It is reported that an 
energetic effort will be made by the leaders of the 
fashions in Paris next season to revive the practice of 
powdering the hair. It is to be regretted the leaders 
of fashion do not pay as much attention to the in- 
sides of their heads as they do to the outsides.— 
Fun. 


Done on Porpotse.—“ One of the sure signs,” says 
a contemporary, “of the decrease of fish in large 
bodies of water is when the latter are forsaken by 


. porpoises. The — hoids good in the case 

of bodies, large or , on land, for their existence 
becomes more fishy as it grows more porpoise-less.— 
Fun. 


SHE ’AVE BEEN AND Done IT !—The wife of our 
‘bosom, having lately paid a visit to the cornfields to 
‘witness-the melancholy state of the harvest, declares 
that to see the ne mang standing in shocks is quite 
shocking. We shall be glad if any of our legal sub- 
scribers will inform us whether we cannot apply to 
the divorce court for protection against any simWar as- 
saults on our domestic peace.—Fun. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
“Charles, dear, don’t you like my new 


“Yes. Where did 


Wipe 
— Charles (Perpetual Curate). 


you manage to get it? Ra 
Wift (delighted). “ Why, I cut up your presenta- 
tion gown !”— Punch. 


A Coo. Fink tli ie i have recently been 
made with “chilled projectiles,” which have proved 
them to be prodigiously destructive. Of old, when it 
happened that an enemy hove in sight, the order to 
the gunners wag to “give it to him hot.” In future, 
“take it coolly” will perhaps be the command; and 
we shall not hear so much about the heat of an en- 
gagement, when the victory is won by chilled projec- 
tiles and cold steel.—Punch. 

THE NUTTING SEASON. 

“What! another reform meeting in the park, and 
shying stones at the aristocracy again!” It struck 
Mr. Tusslewig (in several places) as F  clurtainghy like 
it, at first; he was-sitting under a tree, quietly reading 
his Standard ; but it was only the little boys trying to 
kppek down the chestnuts ! 

[On the perosice the vigilant park- 
keeper a a tion Sate 

Ar the Church Congress, the an week, the Rev. 
Dr. Hook-told the following story :—One of his parish- 
ioners was Reve | 18s. a week, and 11s. of this he 
spent jn drink r. Hook went to him and asked him 
to abstain. “I willif you will,” was the reply. The 
doctor replied that he would if-his parishioner would. 
“ What-! leave off wine ?”—“ Yes.” “ And spirits ?” 

— Yes.” “ And beer?” “ Yes.” And fhe bargain was 
struck for six months. “But,” said the man, “‘ how 
shall I know that you have kept your word?”—“ You 





ask my missus and I will ask yours,” replied the 
Vicar of Leeds. (Great laughter.) At the end of the 
half-year the man’s wife went to the vicar and said 
her husband told her the time would be up next day, 
and that then he would havea good bout. Dr. Hook 
went to him again, and after inuch persuasion induced 
him to renew the arrangement for another six months. 
It did not require renewing after that; both have 
since remained total abstainers. 


= 


WHAT'S THE FASHION? 


“ What's the fashion, maiden, tell 
What is proper for a belle ? 
What for head and form and feet, 
‘What new style of mantle sweet ?” 


* You can tell as well as I, 
Wotching the ladies flutter by : 
For a hat—alily spray, 
Tied on lest it blow away; 
Shoes—with button and rosette: 
Hair—entangled in a net ; 
Dress—with empire slope and train ; 
Mantle—without spot or stain : 
These are fashions that will pass, 
Like the dew-drop on the grass.” 


But other fashions still there be 

That one can trust unfailingly. 

There is a fashion old as Time, 

Or Paradise in sinlesa,prime, 

To drink from Lethe’s charmed cup, 

And shut the body's windows up, 

Leaving the warder spirit—where ? 

In God’s own omnipresent a 

Till light and morning banish sleep, 

And soals mount guard, Day's watch to keep. 


It is the fashion, too, to love— 

A fashion sent us from above, 
Learned with a baby’s cradled breath, 
And unforgotten after death. 

Love all astray, and love unwise, 
Love most unworthy of the skies; 
Pure love a shriven saint might own, 
True love in hovel, hall and throne ; 
The old, old, fashion, unforgot, 

Light of the saddest human lot. 


It is the fashion to do wrong ; 

Alas, alas, how great the throng 

Who follow up mad Folly’s lead, - 
With such unthinking, reckless speed ; 
Catching at plumes from her torn wings, 
Mistaking them for better 

Wearing her tinsel till it turns 

Black in the light which throne-ward burns. 
It is the fashion, too, to die ; 

To fold the hands and close ‘the eye 

On earth and each beloved one, 

On gleaming star and glowing sun. 

But ob! God’s fashion meets us there, 
One fashion thet we all shall wear, 
Where bending angels stoop to see 


That fashion—Immortality. E. L. 





GEMS. 


Promise little, think much, and do more. 

He who becomes rich by living like a beggar is a 
beggar though he be rth. 

Don’t have too many friends. He who can’t count 
his friends can’t count upon them. 

Silence is the safest response for all the contra- 
diction that arises from impertinence, vulgarity, or 
envy. 

TRUTHFULNESS is a corner-stone in character, and 
if not firmly laid in youth, there will ever after be a 
weak spot in the foundation. 

TueERs is an unfortunate disposition in man to at- 
tend much more to the faults of his companions 
which offend him than to their perfections which 
please him. 

Couns lie ofttimes between us and the sun. If we 
keep our eyes turned heavenward, we shall behold 
the’ glorious orb; but if our gaze be downward, we 
shall see only shadows lying on our path. 

Everrtaine which tends to discompose or agitate 
the mind, whether it be excessive sorrow, rage or 
fear, envy or revenge, love or despair—ino short, what- 
ever acts violently on our mental faculties tends to 
injure the health. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

Zovaves at THE Siece or Tunis.—Tho Zouaves 
are by no means a new creation. A corps beasting 
this redoubtable name existed three centuries ago. 
It appears that there were -Zou-Zous at the siege of 
Tunisin 1572, as there were Spahis at the siege of 


Corinth, according to Byron. Ruffino, the friend of 
Cervantes, relates that the militiamen who most dis- 
tinguished themselves before Tunis were the Zuaghi, 
or Zouaves, who were neither Turks nor Moors, but 
who followed the same religion. “They pretend 
that their ancestors were O s,and had the fore- 
head shorn, and a cross tatooed on it. Nothing can 
withstand their impetuosity. When seen in the midst 
of a combat they resemble furious ions. They wear 
a strange costume, and nothing can’ equal their agility 
and martial air; during the fight they are ferocious 
and implacable, but once the battle over they are 
generous towards the vanquished enemy. They sup- 
port fatigues and long marches, thanks to’ never-ceas- 

ing gaiety, which is one of their characteristics.” 
Rnffino’s description might be well applied to the 
French Zouaves of to-day. 


—_—_ 
STATISTICS: 


Piper 
Va.ve or CoAL Exporrep.—The total value of 
the coal, culm, and cinder exported for the eight 
months ending August 3tst this year was 3,395,655¢. 
as compared with 2,909,4207. in the corresponding 
period of 1865, and 2,720,666/. in the first eight 
months of 1864. Of these amounts miscellaneous. 
parts of the world paid 1,193,564/. in 1866, 1,028,9462. 
in 1865, and 1,046,742/. in 1864. The other leading 
consuming countries oe: to have paid us the 
following sums for coal in the first eight months of 
the last three years; Russia, 233,477], against 
1905812. and 179, 6371.; Sweden, 106,0311, against 
86, 994I. and 71,3362.; ‘Denmark, 228,6401, against 
202,4732. and 161 7021.5 Prussia, 134 7281, against 
153,3791. and 56,3627, ; the Hanse Towns, 201,2411., 
against 176,7882. ; Holland, 75,7841; against 72, 8691. 
and.70, 6161. ; France, 581, 2231, against 477, 792. and 
398,021. ; Spain, 208,246/., ‘against —_—— 5531. =e 
200,8097.; Italy, 115,6891., ta at aaa 

97,9097. ; the United States, 62 a age 70, nat 
and 87,2451.; Brazil, 77,7441, 1,4331. and 
62,4211.; and British India, 183, 2010. a against 121,1707. 
and 119,129/. These figures show that France is still 
decidedly our largest coal customer. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Trees cut in summer give lighter wood than when 
felled in winter time. 

Tne first mulberry trees that were introduced inte 
this country are now standing at Sion House. 

More than 180,000 Ib. of rough flax and hemp are 
used in the cordage of a first-rate man-of-war, includ- 
ing rigging and sails. 

THE excessive rains in the south of England have 
caused the production and growth of fungi to an enor- 
Moe extent, 

Be.eian SHors.—The wooden shoes worn by the 

nts of both sexesin Belgium are purchased at 
from four to seven cents a pair, and never wear out. 

Ir is a fact worthy of note that the land on the 
Dulwich College estate is worth more a yard in 1866 
than it was an acre in 1619—the year the college was 
erected 


An issue of bank-notes of the value of half a scudo, 
a little more than two shillings, which has long since 
been talked of, has been officially pronounced in 
Rome. 

A census has recently been taken of the canine 





species inhabiting Paris. This city possesses 46,987 
dogs, 35,000 of which are pets, and 11,987 wateh-dogs. 
This gives an average of one dog to every forty 
persons. 

Crivotive Statistics —One of the Paris papers. 
gives the following:—A manufactory in Saxony has 
made during the last twelve years no less than 
9,507,600 crinolines. For the fabrication of each of 
these crinolines there were required about 55 metres 
of springs, which give for the total manufacture 
863,784,000 yards, 

Tn couple of rabbits introduced into Geelong, Aus- 
tralia, in 1859 have yielded 50,000 head for consump- 
tion. We pity the Australians, who may find they 
have got more than they bargained for ere long, and 
that in importing ten couple of rabbits they have con- 
jured up a four-footed Frankenstein they won’t readily 
be able to lay, to eat them out of house and home. 


A Dsscexpant or OoLumnvus.—A_ gentleman, 
wuiting from Rome, says that he has met the only 
living descendant of the discovever of America, 
This M. Columbo is a genial gentleman of sixty, and 
has many interesting relics that belonged to his dis- 
tinguished ancestor, two fine oil paimtings of him 
among the rest. He has written the “ Life of Chris- 
topher Golumbys.” He intends to visit America next 





year. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Isyxezrzr.—Your county court will be your best remedy. 

Loo @.—Colour of hair light golden; very pretty, and you 
know it, “ Loo.” 

Hrsrorices.—George IV. (Regent) ascended the throne 
January 30, 1820. 

D. A.—The average cost of making a hogshead of sugar 
cn the island of Barbadoes is now about 9. 

Ovr10vs.—1. The first stone of Vauxhall Bridge was laid 
May 9 1811. 3. Southwark iron bridge was 
“March 23, 1819. 

Epuvunp E. P., twenty-four,5 ft 7 in. in height, brown 
curly hair, considered good louking, and in a first-class busi- 
ness. 

Tuomas.—The practice of hanging criminals in chains was 
abolished in the year 1835, it is said, by thé desire of Ade- 
‘aide, Queen of William IV. 

P. D. O., a professional, thirty, dark, middle height, and 
good looking, wishes to correspond with a lady. She must 
ve dark and musical. 

Joxataax.—The civil list, voted by Parliament at the acces- 
sion of the present Sovereign in 1837, was 385,000). per 
annum. 

Karte, a brunette, nineteen, middle stature, bright eyes, 
and good figure; no fortune, but thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be dark and fond of home. 

Intsuman.—It was in 1815 that a duel was fought between 
Daniel O'Connell and Mr. D'Esterre; the latter was mortally 
wound 

_ Daist, nineteen, 5 ft. 2in., brown hair, gray eyes, fair, and 

lent must not be less than twenty- 








ewe and pot over forty. 

J. H. Doxs.—There is no royal road to success in litera- 
ture. Write your story and submit it to am editor or pub- 
lisher. 

Grapno, thirty, 6 ft, fair, respectably connected, and 
military deportment Respondent must be rather tall, fair, 
00d looking, and domesticated. 

ALBErt.—* Chi dice Donna dice Danno " is an Italian pro- 
verb, ho ry translated, means, “ Who says woman says 


O.tver.—Dr. Wolcott, under the assumed name of Peter 
Pindar, published satires, was born at Dodbrooke, in Devon, 
1738, and practised as a physician at Truro. 

Kars Maun, eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, and will 
have 200%.a year when of age. Respondent must be a tall 
gentleman, either fair or dark, about twenty-two or three, 

Annin, twenty, dark eyes and hair, respectable and in- 
dustrious. Respondent must be a respectable mechanic or 
sailor about twenty-five or thirty. 


W. W. (Glasgow), twenty-four, fair, considered good 
looking, in a good business that yiekis 1501. per annum. 

Respondent must be fair, good figure, and not more than 
twenty. 

A Lover or Frowrrs.—The best time to plant the native 
water-lilies is from the middie of March to the middle of 
April; procure some roots with the soil attached, put them 
into water, and their weight will keep them down. 

A Lover or Lzaxsinc.—To become a proficient in history, 
atudy it perseveringly ; begin with ancient history, proceed- 
ing gradually to the present time, reading every work you 
can possibly procure. 

Epear.—The initials “B.C.” is generally understood to 
mean “ Befere Christ,” but, about 1807, session clerks used 
the same initials as a contraction for certification that the 
child was baptized before the congregation. 

Travis—If yourefer to the calendar at the beginning of 
the Church of England Prayer-Book you will obtain full 
directions for finding the “ Dominica! letter” for any year 
up te the present century. 

£, T. @.—To make a delicious cup of tea, put the teapot 
with the tea in & into the oven, let it remain till hot, then 
add boiling water, and in a short time you will have better 
tea than that made in the ordinary way. 

Srxtzex.— Your handwriting is quite good enough for a 
merchant's office, but to judge of your mind from your letter, 
the sooner you obtain active employment the better it will 
befor you. 

A. A—Bills of Sale: A short Act of great importance was 
passed at the close of the last session, having been almost 
unnoticed im its progress through Parliament. It is the 
29 and 30 Vict. c, 96, and is designed to amend the law re- 
lating to bills ef sale. It enacts that the registration of a 
bill ef sale must be renewed once in every five years, com- 
mencing from the day of the registration. If not so re- 
newed, such registration shall cease to be of any effect at 
the expiration of any period of five years during which a 
renewal has not been made as therein required; subject to 
this provision, that where a period of five yeats from the 
original registration of any bill of sale has expired before the 





1st January, 1867, such bill of sale shall be valid to all in- 
urposes as agen tern oi! Dag enn Saw ge 


other words, any bi 

more than five years may be renewed by reregistration be- 
fore the Ist January next. For the purpose of such renewal, 
an affidavit must be filed in the Master's office of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, stating the date of such bill of sale, and 
the names, residences, and occupations of the ve 

thereto as stated therein, and also the date 

tration, and that such bill of sale is still a su’ ity, 
and such affidavit to have a ~ seers The Act further 
directs that the masters shall k one book in which all 
bills of sale and renewals shall be y regienened, and which may 
be searched on payment of a fee of one for every 
search against one person, and office copies of 
to be supplied.for the same fee. Affidavits may be sworn 
before masters of the Queen's Bench. This important Act 
requires immediate attention. 

Exxayor.—A good substitute for apple sauce is to boil s 
pint of molasses for about five-and-twenty minutes, then 
add three eggs, well beaten, hastily stirring them in, boil a 
little longer, and season with lemon and nutmeg. 

Biro, nineteen, a pm branette, would be ha) 7 
to correspond with any nice loo ing young gentleman w 
has a heart to let. “Birdie” is of a cg disposition, 
thoroughly A Me and fond of music and dancing. 

Viviay.—The King of Rome, better known as the Duke de 
Reichstadt, was the son of Napoleon the Great, by an Aus- 
trian princess, and was born in 1811, and in the current his- 
tory of France is styled Napoleon IL 


SONG TO ITALY ON HER LATE TRIUMPH. 


Oh, land of the beautiful, 
Land of the brave, 

Thou art free and united 
From mountain to wave. 

The Austrian’s fetter 
Insults thee no more, 

And trumpets are sounding 
Thy paradise o’er— 

Oh, land of the beautiful, 
Land of the brave, 

Thou art free and united 
From mountain to wave! 


Too soon is that music 
While stiil on the dome 

Of St. Peter's a banner 
Denies thee Old Rome! 

It streams but a moment— 
See, see how it fails, 


Qh, land of the beautiful, 
Land of the brave, 

Thou art free and united 
From mountain to wave! 


“ New wreaths for Rienzi!” 
Emanuel cries ; 
“ Garibaldj and glory!" 

Respond all the skies. 
The chain, dungeon, despot, 
Shall mar thee no more; 
The trumpets are sounding 

Thy paradise o’er— 
Oh, lead of the beautiful, 
Land of the brave, 
Thou art free and united 
From mountain-to wave! WwW. RW. 


Navrr S., thirty-four, medium height, and dark hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be about her own age or older, and 
in a prosperous business. 


Bacaevor, thirty, rather tall, dark, moderately good look- 
ing, a professional, comfortably off, and with fair prospects. 
Respondent must be well educated, accustomed to house- 
keeping, musical, and have some income or expectancy. 

N. J.—The fruit, the cherry, derives its name from 
Cerasuntis, a city of Pontus. It was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Romans, but became extinct duriug the Saxon 
Ri eriod. It was reintroduced by the gardener of Henry 

ILL, who brought it from Flanders. 

Ew. —To obtain a good dish of potatoes readily, 
and cut some in slices about half an inch thick, cover 7 ces 
with boiling water, and boil till tender, skin. then, in propor- 
tion to the quantity, add flour, butter, pepper, and salt, ac- 
cording to taste. 

Herrr,s pretty blonde, twenty-one, tall, graceful, good 
tempered, and very loving, wishes to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman, a little older than herself; he must be fond 
of home, and attentive. “ Hetty” would not mind going 
abroad. 

Marian.—A good remedy for keeping away moths is the 
following recipe: 1 oz. of gum camphor, and one of the 
powdered shell of red pepper, mixed in some strong alcohol 
for several days, and then strained; with this tincture 
sprinkle furs, or anything else you wish to preserve. 

TwanxruL.—Providing you be efficient as a workman, and 
there be a vacancy, you will not req Parliamentary in- 
fluence to obtain the situation you name. An application, 
with testimonials, will be enough; at the same time the re- 
commendation of » Member of Parliament would materially 
serve you. 

Caytarrice.—Some of the new songs certainly are not 
worth one moment's consideration; they are so stupid that 
one cannot resist nea Fe = aside and returning to our 
old favourites, Burns and Moore, with a feeling of relief and 

leasure. Whatcan be more beautiful than Moore's “ Last 

ose of Summer?” 

Garston. ——The terms “moralities,” “ miracle plays,” and 
“ mysteries,” were applied to the religious and allegorical 
plays which constituted the drama of the middle ages. The 
terms are synonymous; the “miracles” were the earliest 
form; the “mysteries” were more elaborate and length- 
oes ‘performances, representing various portions of sacred 

istory. 

W. H. P.—The real difference in the meaning of empereT 
and king is that the former is the sovereign over several 
kingdoms, as, for instance, the Emperors of Austria, Russia, 
Turkey, France, an¢ . Boglan?, while a kiog is simply the 


davits dre | 





ruler over one country—to wit, Saxony, Denmark, and 
until recenfly Prussia, which, like woe " is now to all iu- 
p wry and purposes an empire, although still styled @ king- 


Lizzie and Emmy. “Lizzie,” fair hair, blue eyes, an? 
fresh colour. “Emily,” dark brown hair,and blue eyes; 
both fond of home, ont thoroughly domesticated. Respon- 
dents must be dark, and about thirty. 

Porty.—l. The wife of Charles IL was Catharin 

Bi 2a, and her dowry was the island of Bombay. 
“ Polly,” “ Lucy,” “Mary,” “Maggie,” and “Agnes,” will 
write to us re vely, we will give our opinion of their 
handwriting. How foolish of “Polly” to ask our opinion 
without sending specimens ! 

BR gy lant hah ba a Sa is gene Mw 

5 ft, chestnu hazel eyes, an 7m) 

“ Leopolde,” onenty, medium height, b hair me pom 
“ Edna,” nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in., light hair, gray eyes, fair, 
hanty tempered but ‘tering. pondents manet be dark 


BR. T:—“ Kate Travis” is really not fit for publication. A 
story, however short, snould at least have a nacinaing. © 


middie, and an end, but “ Kate Travis 
“R. T." should remember that Fation & not napraton, 
‘ome having something 


and that the chief element of a 
to say, and to be able to say 

Four young men in the Royal Navy—“ A. D. C.," twenty- 
three, looking, with a little money, and about to leave 
the navy. “W. o P., " petty officer twenty-two, fair, and 
dark cu y hair and whiskers. EF. E..” twenty-one, 5 ft. 
5 in. in height, brown hair, ret, and good looking. 
— H.,” nineteon, 5 ft 4 in. ‘mn height, black heir, blue eyes, 

and good looking. 


Hanpwritinc.—" Heartsease,” not bad, pat would <e im- 
proved by practico—“ An Old Subscriber, Manchester,” 
good—" Loftus,” afew lessons from a good master would 
serve you. 

Comumustcations Recttvep:— 

H. is responded to by—“ Evergreen,” twenty, rather be- 

low the medium height, dark ad blue eyes, quiet and 


and 
being "educated as a teacher, 
— but she has no money at 
. B. by—"* Louisa C.," 5 ft. in Tight, fate, brown hain, 
ons eyes, can play and sing well, and would make a good 


wife. 

Arragr SraNter by—“M. Staley,” eighteen, medium 
heightMair, very loving, and fond o "home; and—“L: H.,” 

hteen, who thinks she would éuit him. 

0 by—“ M. A.,”’ tall, dark, considered nice looking, will 
come into a fortune at the death of an aunt. 

F. D. by—“A. M. J.,” eighteen, ft. 1} in. in SS pes fall 
blue eyes, fair hair, “and good tem: 
nineteen, 4ft. 6 in. in height fair, ee brown a a mom 
passionately fond of music, affectionate, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

L. 8S. by—“ Heartsease,” who thinks he is the sort of gen- 
tleman - @ would like. 

T. by—“Juliette Hilton,” eighteen, 5 ft. 5 in., brown 
hair, hazel eyes, domestic, and very fond of music. 

F.C. ad “May,” a tradesinan's daughter, nearly thirty- 
four, fair: 6 comforts of a good home have always bad 
more charms for her than gay society. 

Wit by—* Milly,” nineteen, medium height, hazel eyes, 
golden 2 very protiy, a dey disposition, aud very fond 
of hom and— “ Cando jeteen, rather tall, good 
figure, fair complexio: fd ot not bad de pena not accom- 
plished but thoroughly dom: and a good temper. 

Lizzie T. by—* Dexter.” 

Kare by—“ Liscara,” tee oe fair, of good family, and very 
domesticated. 

N. B. b Aner a Ss sere Pee in receipt of 1001. per 
annum, and good expectations, will willingly exchange 


Portia by—“ P. K.," twenty-five, medium height, good ap- 
pearance, dark, and fond of home,*is sure he could make a 
wife happy, and will have 100/. in six months. 

Litr by—“ Percy,” twenty-six, tall, dark, moderately good 
pexies andina EN with fair prospects. 

H. by—"G. H. N.,” good lodking, is kind and affec- 
Pian would make a ‘good husband, wna travelled a great 
deal, and would now like to,settle dow 

Gien May Fern by—“ Willy,” trent, who thinks he 
could make her happy and comfortable. 

Sraxnore by—“ Homo," who thinks she would rod 
suitable to his taste. “Stanhope” is not a proficient 
music, but is on the road to it. Hoeis5 ft. 10 in. in height 
good looking, sandy hair, and is very sociable. 

Sue M. by—* Albany Seymour,” who describes himself as 
@ jolly, rellicking Irishman: “ Albany " is ee with 
fair hair and laughing blue eyes, is a draper, with 120/. r 
annum, end a fair prospect of an increase. “It “Sue 
approves this de ee tee and has no objection to reside 
in *old Ireland,” he be kind enough to forward her 
carte, wuieb, if not approved of, will be returned ? 

M. W., the Bionde, by—* B. B.,” twenty-four, “ cork, 
een circumstances, with a fond and loving heart, and 

of single life—“ Zebra,” who thinks she will make a pad 
wife. “Zebra” has been in business for himself, but has 
avn it up for want of a ner ; would like to know the 
age of “M. W." “Zebra” twenty-(ive, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
and fair; and—“ J. L.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, fair, 
in a good position, and in a business of his own. 
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